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THE CHIEFTAIN’S HAUGHTEB. 

BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE TEMPLE. 

One day, near the end of summer, in ihe year 998 of the 
Bengali era, a solitary horseman was journeying along the road 
which leads from Vishnupnr to Jehanabad. Seeing that the sun 
was abont to soi, he began to gallop ; for before him lay a long, 
lonesome, unshaded road, and if the evening should bring with 
it one of those thunder-storms so frequent at that season of tire 
year, it would go hard with him in that shelterless place. By 
degrees the twilight sky was overspread with masses of dark clouds. 
As early as nightfall, such dense darkness enveloped the 
landscape that the guiding of the horse became extremely> 
difficult; and the traveller could only with difficulty follow 
the path shown by the lightning flash. In a short time, the 
winds began to roar, accompanied by heavy rain. The horsemaji 
was now absolutely incapable of distinguishing his ooume. 
The reins were now slackened, and the animal went hii 
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o^m way. After going some distance in this manner, the charger 
stumbled at some hard substance. As the lightning played 
just then, the traTeller caught a glimpse of some gigantic 
white object before him. Taking it to be a building, he 
jumped to the ground, and came to know that some stone 
stairs had occasioned the accident. Heiico concluding shelter 
to be at hand, he lei his horse loose, and in darkness 
cautiously began to ascend the flight of steps. By the 
help of the lightning ho soon ascertained that the pile 
before him was a temple. He adroitly reached its little 
door, but found it shut. He felt it about with his hand and 
perceived that it was not fastened outside. “ In this temple, 
situated as it is in an Uninhabited, Solitary tract, who can have 
fastened the door within 1 ”—^the traveller asked himself with some 
surprise and curiosity. But the rain was beating pitilessly 
against his head, so that be the occupant urboever be might, 
the traveller fell to rapping at tho 3oor violently with his 
hand, again and again. But in vain. Irresistibly prompted to 
break it open by kicking, he refrained from going so far, 
lest therel)y he should commit an act of graceless sacrilege. 
But notwithstanding this forbearance of his, the violence 
of his blows was such that the frail wooden thing was not able 
to bear it long—shortly it was deprived of its fastening pin. 
On the door being flung open, as the young man entered 
the temple, a faint shriek, issuing from it, entered his ear ; and 
immediately a gust, rushing in, blew out the lamp which had beeh 
burning there. Who was in the temple and what the Imago 
of the god ?—the newcomer could not at all determine. I'inding 
himself thus placed, the dauntless young man only smiled, and 
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^rst reverentially bowed down his head befpre the invisible image. 
He then arose and in darkness spoke, ** Who’s there in the 
temple ?” iN'o answer ; bat the tinklmg oi ornaments was heard. 
Thinking it.nseless to waste words, the traveller then closed 
the door in order to keep out the wind and rain, and in 
place of the broken pin leaned against it. “ Whoever yon may 
bo, here,” again said he, “ listen. Here I sit at the door armed. 
Do not break my rest, or dp it at your own peril, if 
you should happen to belong to the stronger sex. Bat if you be 
women, never fear ; so long as sword and buckler are in the hands 
of a Rajput, not a hair of your head shall come to grieV' 

4 Who are you, sir 1” was the question in a female voice. 

The traveller answered in surprise, “From the voice I 
gather this is asked by some fair one. What’s the use, madam^ 
of your knowing me ?” 

“ 0 sir, we were so frightened 1” answered the voice. 

“ Whoever I may bo,*’ replied the young man,. “ it is not oar 
custom to make ourselves known by our own mouth. But rest 
content that so long as 1 am here, no danger shall befall the 
weaker sex.’* 

“ I take heart at your words, sir,” said the woman. “ Till 
now we were almost dying of fright. My companion has 
yet not completely recovered from her swoon. In the evening 
we came to worship this Swa, called Saileswara. Afterwards 
when the storm broke out, our bearers and attendants left ns and 
have gone, we know not where." 

‘‘Be of good cheer, madam, I pray yon,” said onr young 
man, “ Best here for the present, To*morrow morning I will 
condnotyon home.’* 
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** The blessings of Sail^wan upon yon, sir !" retamed the 
Woman. 

At midnight when the istonn ceased, the young man said, 
Madam, please stay hero alone for a while, summoning tip 
Conrage. I’il just go and procure a latop from the nearest village.** 

At this the female interlocutor returned, “ Sir, you needn’t 
go BO far. The keeper of this temple, a menial, lives close 
by. The moonlight has now appeared, so that you will be able 
to see his hovel on going out. This man lives alone in this 
lonely region and has always by him articles for lighting a 
fire.” 

Accordingly the young man went out and in the moonlight 
discovered the dwelling of the keeper. Coming to the door of 
his habitation, our traveller awakened him. The man, not 
opening the door at once from fear, began at first to peep out to 
ascertain who it was that had come. On close ‘ examination, no 
signs of a robber were recognisable in the traveller; moreover, it 
was not so easy for the former to overcome the temptation of gold 
held out by the latter. After some balancing, the keeper opened 
the door and lighted a lamp. 

Having brought in the light, the traveller saw that an image 
of Sii/a, made of white marble was established in the temple. 
Behind it were two women only. The more youthful of them, on 
seeing the light, sat down veiling herself, and looking down. But 
from the diamond-studded Marwari* bangles that shone on her 
wrists and from her embroidered dress of exquisite workmanship. 
Over which Were displayed tastefully her jewelled ornaments, 
the traveller could clearly infer that she came of no mean 

• Harwar, a provinoe in Bajputana, is famous for its jewelled bangles. 
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family. From the comparatirely inferior yalne of the second 
woman’s dress, he concluded her to he the hand-maid of the 
young lady, yet more well-to-do than the ordinary run of 
maid-Bervants. Her age might be thirty-five. Naturally it ap¬ 
peared to the young man that he was speaking to the 
matron. He also remarked with surprise that the dress of neither 
was like that of Bengali women, both being attired after 
the feshion of the North-Western or Hindustani females. ^ 
After placing the lamp in its place, the young man stood 
facing the women. Then, as the rays of 1 ight fell full on his head, 
the ladies perceived that his age might be slightly over five and 
twenty. His body was of such a height as would not have looked 
beautiful in another, but owing to the young man’s broad chest 
and the symmetrical largeness and fulness of every member, 
his tallness contributed singularly to his beauty. Over a com¬ 
plexion, like the hue of the tender grass brought forth by the 
rainy season, or rather like the more captivating color of the fresh, 
spring leaves, shone amulets and other ornaments worn by the 
Kajputs. Over his loins hung his sheathed sword fastened to the 
girdle ; in his long arm was a long spear ; a turban, crested with 
a diamond, was on his head; from his ears hung pearl ear-rings ; a 
jewelled neck-lace completed his dress. On viewing each other, 
both parties were eager for acquaintance, bat neither could 
bring itself to stoop to the iudecorom of making advances to 
the other. 



CHAPTER II- 


ACQUAINTANCE. 


The young man was the 6rst to betray his curiosity. 
Addressing the dame, “ I presume, madam," said he, you 
belong to the zendwdi, of some respectable person, I should 
Bcruplo to ask for your name and lineage, but you may not have 
the same objection that I have to make myself known. May 1 
therefore take the liberty to enquire wbo you are ?” 

“ No, sir," replied the woman, ** that can not be. When do 
women first make themsolvcb known ?" 

“ Wha,t does precedence in aequaiutance signify ?" rejoined the 
young man. 

And how, I pray, is a woman to make herself known—she 
who is not allowed to bear her caste addition ? How can she, whose 
virtue consists in living shut up from the world, disclose herself ? 
When God forbade woman to utter her husband^s name, didn't 
He thereby deprive her of the power of discovering herself 

The young man returned no answer to these words ; in faci^ 
he was otherwise engaged. By degrees removing part of her veil, 
the youthful lady had been gazing at him steadfastly from behind 

♦ The woman, with the native simplicity which eharacteriaea her sex, 
mak(^ her own world, the meaeore of womankind fa general, with a 
oonfidanoe which each simplicity alone .aspires. With what charming 
mimtii she alludes to the Hindu female seclusion, ico. as facts obtaining 
with ali women, irrespective of creed or color. 
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withia a few miles of that village, lulled with apprehension^ 
the Baja thonght it expedient to despatch an officer to asceriain 
the actual state of affairs—^where the enemy lay, what his aim, 
what he was doing, &c. His favorite son, Jagat Singha, had 
accompanied him in this expedition. Learning that the Prince-was 
eager to be entrusted with this bold task, the Baja had-despatched 
him with a hundred horsemen, in the direction of the enemy. The 
Prince returned soon, after performing his work. It was when 
bo was journeying back to the camp, that he has been introduced 
to the gentle reader. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOXJTHFUL GENERAL. 

When Jagat Singha returned to his father, Maharaja Man 
Singha learnt from the lips of his son that an anay of about fifty 
thousand Pathans had encamped near the village of Dhai-pur, that 
they were plundering the neighbouring villages, and that having 
raised or captured forts, they were lying unmolested. Man Singlia 
saw that a speedy check must be put on the excesses of the 
Pathans ; but that this was a task of no small difficulty. With 
the view of deciding the appropriate course to bo followed, he 
took counsel with the officers who had accompanied the expe¬ 
dition. 

“ Day after day,” said he, “ village after village, Pargana 
after Pargana are slipping off from the hands of the Emperor. 

Now, the Pathans must be chastised. But how to do this ? The 
3 
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odda are agaiast us—^farther, the enemy will fight from the shelter 
of forts ; BO that even if we could beat them, they cduld not be 
erushed or dislodged. But, mark, if on tite contrary we are worst¬ 
ed, we shall be at once annihilated in this shelterleas region of the 
enemy. Therefore, mothinks, it Would be a piece of hair- ' 
bndoed.bravadp to jdsk_thfi .lireA^f, so many of the Emperor’s 
troops, as also to blight once for all the prospect of conquering 
Orissa. To wait for Syed Khan, then, seems to be the best 
course ; but then, in the meanwhile, some speedy means must be 
resorted to, for keeping the enemy in some check. What do 
you advise, Sirs ?” 

All the old officers returned with one voice that to wait for 
Syed Khan seemed the best conrse. 

Raja Man Singha said, “ Instead of risking the whole army, my 
intention is to send a small force under some able officer.” 

“ Maharaj,” replied an old officer, where you are afraid to 
send the whole army, what will a detachment avail ?” 

“I don’t mean to send it,” rejoined Man Singha, “ to face tho 
enemy in the open field. A small force lying concealed will bo 
able to keep in check small bands of Pathons who arc harassing 
the villages.” 

“ Maharaj,” answered the Mogal, “ what officer will court 
oertmn destruction ?” 

Man Singha scowled. “ What ?” said he, breathes there not 
one among so many Rajputs and Mogals who can look on death 
with scorn?" 

Immediately a few Mogals and Rajputs started up, and ex¬ 
pressed their readmess to go, Jagat Singha was present there. 
He was the youngest of all. From behiad the others, he also 
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said, With your permission, Sir, I am also willing to do the 
Emperor’s bnsiaess.” 

Ah 1 why shouldn’t it he so ?” said Man Singha with oom- 
placenco. ** Now, I know the day is yet distant when the name of 
cither Bajput or Mogul will be a thing of the past. So yon 
are all ready to undertake this perilous task ? Now, whom 
shall 1 select f” 

**Maharaj,” replied a courtier laughing, ^tis fortunate that so 
many have come forward. Pray, Sir, make the most of this com¬ 
petition, and select him who agrees to take the fewest men.*' 

*‘Ayel” replied the Baja, “ tliis is sound advice.” Ho then 
asked the first that had volunteered, “ With what number are you 
willing to go ?” 

** With fifteen thousand, so please you.” 

** Nay, that can’t be. If fifteen thousand were detached, a 
sufficient number would not be left behind What gallant is 
ready to take ten thousand ?” 

The officers were silent. At length Yasovantha Singha, a 
Bajput warrior and favorite of the Baja, solicited his p(M mission 
to be placed in command. The Baja now began to eye them round 
with satisfaction. Prince Jagat Singha had been standing courts 
ing his glance, and as the Btya’s gaze fell on him, he humbly 
said, 

“ Maiiaraj, under your favor, with the help of five thousand, 
I can engago to drive away Katlu Khan to the other side of tho 
Subamarokha*” 

Man Singha WM struck dumb; the officers began to whisper 
to one another. ** My son,” said he irfter a while, “ I know you 
arc tho pride of the Bajput race, but, child, you arc rash.” 
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Jagat Singha supplicated with clasped hands, 

“ Sire, if instead of redeeming my word, I waste the Emperor*® 
troops, let mo meet with condign punishment.” 

After thinking a while, the Baja said, 

“ God foibid that I should hinder the free exercise of your 
Rajput vhttto. Look I hero I entrust you with this business.” 

Saying this, ho embraced the Prince with much feeling and 
bode him farewell. 


CHAPTER V. 

OAKMANDAKAN. 

The traces of the road along which Jagat Singha relumed 
from Vishnnpur to Jahauabad, still exist. At some distance to 
the south of it, is the village of Garmmdaran, The women whom 
Jagat Smghamot in the temple, went towards tliis village. Several 
anciaut forts were situated in Garniandaranf which may probably 
have owed Its name to that cironmstance. The river Amodara 
flowed through it. At one place, it so much deviated from the 
right line, that two sides of a triangular piece of land were com¬ 
pletely surrounded; on the third, rose a rock-cut fort. At the head 
of this piece of land, and just where the river first entered, rose a 
stupendous castle from tiie water, piercing Heaven, The pile 
was composed entirely of black stone. The strong current laved 
its two aides. The traveller still sees the massive rums of this 
impregnable fortress ;—only the lower part now remains, tiha 
buildmg baTiflg beea reduced to a heap of rains by Uie desfruotivt 
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liand of Tltno. Over it, the tamarind, the madhaU and various 
other wild trees and shrnba have formed themselves into a wood, 
which alBfords shelter to the snake, the wolf and other ferocious 
beasts. Several other forts were situated on the other side of the 
river. These were inhabited by certain weidthy peraons belonging 
to the same family. But our story has no connection with any 
other besides the first. 

When Balin, the Emperor of Delhi, came to conquer Bengal, 
a soldier named Jayadhor Singha accompanied him. The night on 
which Balin obtained victory, the soldier performed prodigies of 
valor for the Imperial cause. In reward of his services, the Em¬ 
peror gave him a Jaigir in the village of Garmandaran. The des¬ 
cendants of this Jaigirdar grew powerful, constructed forts at 
their own pleasure, and bade defiance to the ruler of Bengal. In 
998 of the Bengali era, the castlo which I have described in 
detail was inhabited by Yirendra Singha, a descendant of Jaya- 
dhar Singha. 

In his young days, Vireudra was not on good terms with lua 
father. He was of a haughty and impatient temperament, and 
seldom or never acted up to the wishes of his parent. Hence 
quarrel and altercation frequently ensued between the father and 
the son. The old land-holder fixed his choice on the daughter of 
a neighbour, also a land-holder and belonging to the same caste. 
TThe father of the girl had no son, so that by this alliance, Vireudra 
could in all probability increase his fortunes. The bride too was 
beautiful. The match was therefore in every way highly acceptable 
in the eyes of the old man, and he accordingly made preparations 
for the coming ceremony. But instead of caring for all this, 
Virendra clandestinely married the daughter of a poor and forlom 
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widow wlio lived in the neighbourhood. When intelligence of thhl 
mesalliance reached the ears ol the land-holder, he drove out his 
son in a fit of rage. Driven ont from his fathcT^'s house, the young 
man set out for Delhi vnth the intention of entering the army. 
His spouse was then in the family way, and he oould not take her 
with himshe ranaained in her mother^s cottage. 

Now, when his son had gone away, the old land-holder began 
to lament over the separation, and became a prey to remorse. 
He assiduonsly tried every means to get news of his child;—• 
hot in Tain. Failing in his endeavours, he welcomed his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law with open arms, and brought her from the house of 
her poor mother, la time, the wife of Virendra Singha, 
gave birth to a daughter, and died after a few days. 

On arriving at Delhi, Virendra embraced the military profes¬ 
sion and entered the Rjyput array of the Emperor. In a short 
time, he rose to a high rank through his-abilities. After having in 
several years acquired wealth and distinction, he received the 
tidings of his father’s demise. Considering it farther unnecessary 
to remain in a distant land, or to serve, he returned home. He 
brought many persons with him from Delhi—among whom were 
a maid servant and an ascetic. In the following story we shall 
have to do with tiiese two only. The maid-servant was called 
Bimala, the name of the ascetic was Abhiram Swami. 

We have before called Bimala a maid-servant, we shall 
also do so now. The report ran that «he was the paid servant of 
Virendra. She managed the honse-hold affiaiTS, and in porticuiaT 
t^ed Virendra’s daughter,—no reason was visible for her 

sta^ m the castle. 1 am therefore obliged to call her a maid- 
seffa&t. But |cnr idl thii, no signs wets idsihle in her of the medd- 
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learvaAi, She was tespeoted by tbe ininfttes as a hoa8e>wi&; 
all of Hiem rendered obedience to her. From her cotmt^tance, die 
appeared to hare been flnrpassiigly fair in her youth—a ray of 
that beauty still lingered, like the setting moon in the * sweet 

m 

hour of prime/ Gajapati Tidyadiggaja, a disciple of Abhiram 
Swami, was an inmate of the castle. Whatever his attain¬ 
ments in Bhetoric, he had an inordinate thirst to display his 
wit and to pass for a wag. "The goodly midd-serranty’^ he used 
to say, seeing Bimala, " is like a pail of clarified butter: as love’s 
fire is cooling more and more, her frame is getting more and 
more compact,” Here it should be remarked that from the day 
when he happened to make this display of his wit, Bimala nick¬ 
named him “ Hadhdm Swami’* (illustrious bond-slave of gallan¬ 
try). Form and bearing apart, Bimala’s civility and conversation 
were such as could by no means be expected from an ordinary 
maid-servant. Many people said that for a long time she was an 
inmate of the Emperor’s Zenam. Whether the report was true or 
false, Bimala alone could say ; but she was never known to allnde 
to the subject. 

Was Bimala a widow ? Who knows ? She wore ornaments,® 
*did not fast like widows, and in other ways behaved like a woman 
in wife-hood. 

That she cherished Tilottama, the Chieftain’s Daughter, with 
real affection, her conduct in the temple has clearly showed. 
Tilottama returned her love. The other follower of Virendrh 
Singha, Abhiram Swami, did not idways remain in the fortress. 
He often travelled, spending a month or two in Garmm- 

* Hindu widows fast on the eleventh day of the new and the eleventh 
day of the full moon, and do not wear maameats, 
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darwAf ft month or two on the jonmey. The Inmates and other 
j^ple beliered him to be Virendra Singha’s spiritual guide— 
ftnd rery truly, to all appearance, considorlug the homage 
Virendra paid him^ Nay, he did not transact any of his domestio 
affairs, without preTiously consulting Abhiram Swami,—and the 
adrice giyen by his spiritual guide was almost always successful* 
The fact was that Abhiram Swami was a man of experience 
and possessed an acute intellect. Moreoyer, by virtue of his 
austerities, he had learnt to control his passions in almost all 
worldly transactions: when required, he could master his passion 
and go through the business calmly. Under such circumstances, 
what wonder that his advice would bo more effectual than the 
schemes of the impatient and haughty Virendra Singha ? 

Besides Bimala and Abhiram Swami, a maid-servant, named 
Ashmani, had come with Virendra Singha, 


CHAPTER VI. 

ABHIRAM SWAMI’S COUNSEI,. 

Tilottama and Bimala reached home in safety. Some three 
or four days after this, Virendra Singha was seated in his steward’s 
Office on a masnnd, when Abhiram Swami entered. Virendra 
Singha rose from his masnadf and Abhiram Swanu sat down upon 
a seat of the grass handed by Virendnii, who then resumed 
his seat with tho Swami’s permission. 

* The sacred grass used at eertain religious oeiemonieft 





ss 

** Vireadra»*’ said Abhirftm Svruaif ** to-day I lure some yery 
importont talk with you/’ 

“ I am at your serrice, Sir/* replied Virendra Singha. 

A gref^ war is about to break out between the Mogals and 
the Pathaus.” 

“ Yes, Sir ; some serious eyent is likely to ensue*” 

Abhiram. ** Likely. Now, what have you determined mi for 
yourself ?” 

This arm”—^replied Virendra haughtily—This arm will 
quell the enemy, should be come.*’ 

“ Virendra” said the ascetic still more mildly, *^this r^ly 
doubtless befits a warrior like you ; but you must know that vic¬ 
tory is not gained by feats of heroism only—^it is gained by observ¬ 
ing the principles regulating peace and war. You are yourself one 
of the first of heroes ; but your force numbers not more than a 
thousand men. What warrior ever can with snch a force beat an 
army a hundred times its nnmber ? Both the Moguls and the 
Pathans are vastly superior to you in point of number. How can 
you then hope to escape the hands of the one, unless you secure 
the assistance of the other ? Pray, donH be angry at my words. 
Consider the matter calmly. Further, what’s the use of being 
hostile to both. An enemy is an undoubted evil. Why then 
have two instead of one ? In my opinion, therefore, you should 
choose between the parties.” 

Which party,” said Virendra after a long pause, ” would you * 
have me join, Sir ?” 

. ‘Victory aye attends the banner of Bight,’ says the adage. 
Side with that party which is in the right. Bebellion is no com¬ 
mon sin ; embrace the Sovereign’s cause/’ 

4 
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“Who is the Sorereign, I pray ?” asked Virendra after ro- 
fleotion. ** Are not both the Mogals and the Pathans contesting for 
Wipire V* 

** He who takes tribute is the Sovereign,” said Abhiram Swami. 
’ Virendraw ** Akbar Shah 

Abhiram Swami. “ Of course.” 

At this, Virendra’s countenance showed signs of displeasure ; 
by and bye his eyes reddened. Seeing these signs, Abhiram 
Swami said, 

“ Virendra, suppress your anger. I tell you to follow the 
Emperor of Delhi—^not Man Singha/' 

Virendra stretched out his right hand, and pointing to it with 
a finger of the left, said, 

“ By your blessings, Sire, this hand I will drown in Man 
Singha’s gore. ” 

**Be calm, ” said Abhiram Swami. • “Don’t mar your interest 
through passion. By all means punish Man. Singha for the old 
wrong. But why should you be unfriendly with Akbar Shah ?” 

“ If I were to side with the Emperor,’* said Virendra in a 
rage, “ what general shall I have to fight under—^whom shall I 
have to aid—^whom shall I have to respect ? Man Singha ? No 
Sire,—Virendra Singha is incapable of so base an action so long 
as he lives.” 

Abluram Swami was silent in dejection. 

• “Then,” asked he after a while, “ Then you think it preferabla 
to join the Pathans ?” 

“ Is it necessary for me to choose between the parties en¬ 
quired Virendra. 
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Virendra. '^Then I mtut join the Pathans.’* 

Abhiram Swami heaved a sigh, aad was again silent; a tear 
etood in his eyes. 

Forgive my transgression, Sire,” said Virendra Singha, greatly 
smrprised. “ I beseech you, let me know what offence I have 
been unknowingly guilty of.’’ 

Abhiram Swami wiped his eyes with his sheet, and said, List¬ 
en. For several days, I have been engaged in astrological calcula¬ 
tions. You know your daughter is an object of greater affection 
to me than yourself, t naturally made various calculations con¬ 
cerning her.” Here Virendra looked blank; eagerly he asked, 
Pray, what have you found by your calculation, Sir ?” 

Great harm to Tilottama from a Mogal oflSoer.” 

A cloud overspread Virendra’s face. 

“ It is only when the Mogals are your enemy,” went on the 
Swami, that any danger may proceed from that source—not if 
you be friendly to them. It is for this reason that I was per¬ 
suading you to side the Mogals, It was not my iuteution to pain 
you by this disclosure ; but human endeavours avail not—me- 
thinks, the decrees of fate must take effect—^why else should you 
be BO determined?” 

Virendra Singha remained mute. 

“Virendra,” said Abhiram Swami, "the ambassador of 
Slatlu £ban is at the gate. It is because 1 saw him that I have 
come to you. Owing to my prohibition, the guards have not so 
long allowed him to come before you, I have now said my say. 
You may now summon him and return fit answer.” 

Virendra Singha raised his head with a sigh. 

^<Sire! so long at I did not see l?iIottama,” said he, "I did 
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not 80 much as think of her as my daughter. Now, I have none 
in tiMs world sare hor. I bow to your command—I will forget 
the past—I will follow Man Siugha. Let the porter usher in the 
ambassador.’^ 

In accordance with this order, the porter brought in the enroy. 
He handed a letter from Kail a Khan. Its purport was that 
Vireudra Singha should send a force of a thousand horsemen and 
fire thousand gold mohiirs to Katlu Khan, otherwise he would 
send an army of twenty thousand men to QarinatvJaran, 

Virendra read the note and said, “ Envoy, let your master 
send his army.” 

The man bowed low and went away, Bimala had played the 
eavcB-dropper all through the conveKatiou, 


CHAPTER Vn. 

CARELESSNESS. 

Sitting at- a window of a chamber belonging to that part of 
the castle by the base of which, the rivw Amodara flowed past, 
murmuring, Tilottama was listlessly gazing at an eddy of the 
stream. It was evening ; and those clouds that had been painted 
in gold in the western sky by the mellow rays of the setting sun, 
were dancing under the ever-flowing water. The lofty buildings 
and the tall trees on the opposite bank were painted on the clear 
canvass of heaven. Within the castle the peacock, the Indian 
crane' and vadooa other hirda were crying in sweet eonfasion-* 
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sometimes, a bird busy in quest of its nest at the approach of 
night, was so silently winging its airy way beneath the firmament. 
After gently waving the mangoe-grove and touching the waters of 
the Amodara, the cool, grateful summer breeze was playing with 
the ringlets of Tilottama's hair, or with the cloth which fell so 
gracefully over her shoulders. Tilottama was a beauty, and how 
do I wish to hold up to the gaze of the gentle reader her matchless 
pt'rfections I But O vain wish! Courteous reader, have you over 
in your ‘ young days’ seen, with a lovor^s eye, the fresh-budding 
loveliness of a calm, gentle, soft maiden, whoso dear image has 
stamped itself indelibly on your memory and imagination—whoso 
sylph-liko form keeps aye gliding in and out as if in a dream—^in 
your youth, manhood and old age ; in your busy moments and in 
your repose ; alike when you sleep and when you wake ; yet which 
for all this, leaves not a tinge of impurity behind it—have 
you, gentle reader, seen such a maiden ? If you have, then only 
you will be able to coheeivo what Tilottama wa^ like. That form 
which illuminates our mental darkness, through the profusion 
of its radiant charms—that form which through the perfection of 
itstarch playfulness plants its poisonous tooth into our heart, our 
heroine had not. Hers was that form which through its delicious^ 
ly soft graces, instills the dew of gladness into the mind—that 
form which keeps so gently waving in the imaginatioa like a 
ahrub lightly stirred by the breath of the Temal evening breeze* 
Tilottama was sixteen; her body had not yet therefore 
received the fnll development of grown wcunen ; nay, thore was still 
visible a tinge of girlishness in her form and features. The well- 
axched forehead, not narrow, yet not too 'sxpansive either, was 
like a moonlit stream, expressive of perfect qniesceiMse. The raven* 
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Hack ringlets fell on her eyebrows, ckeeks, neck, sbonldew and 
breast; while the dark hairs behind were gathered np by on elegant 
l>earl chain. The superb arch of her eyebrows looked like the 
work of the painter; a shade thicker, and they would have been 
absolutely faultless. Reader, do yon love playful eyes ? If so, 
Tilottama must despair of victory over yon; her eyes were gentle; 
they could not dart glances like the lightning hash. The two dear 
eyes were very expansive; exquisitely gracoful and niild‘gleaming. 
In colour, they resembled delicious blue which appears on the face 
of the heavens at the " sweet hour of prime.” When the damsel 
gazed with those large clear eyes, not a shadow of guile lurked in 
them. She had not learnt to look obliquely—^her look was all 
openness and sincerity—an infallible index to the sincerity of her 
soul. But when any one happened to look at her in the face, 
she cast her eyes down. Tilottama’s acquiline nose never 
knew the pain of bearing the burthen of the nasal ring. * 
The two sweet lips were rosy and swam in genial humors ; they 
were small, a little curred, and their habitual expression was a 
gentle smile. Ah I if your eyes were but once blessed with a sight 
of a smile on those lips, then be you an ascetic or a sage, young 
or old, you could never forget it in this life—-yet there was 
nothing in it except sincerity and girlishness. 

Although well-made, Tilottama’s limbs had not yet attained their 
full proportions; yet whether owing to her youth or to its natural 
make, not a tinge of corpulency was perceptible in her beautiful 
person. Yet all the members of her slender frame were well round- 

* Hindn women wear a ring of golden wire, to which a pearl is strung. 
It is passed through the left nostril, and comes down to the netlmr 
Up of the fair ernes. 
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ed and delicate—on the well-rounded wrist, the JKtmtn brace¬ 
let ; on the well-rounded arm, the diamond-studded few*; • on the 
well-rounded finger, the ring; on the well-rounded loins, the 
zone; over the well-roundod{Jshoulders the golden chain ; on the 
well-rounded neck the jewelled necklace ;—^the make of all the 
parts was exquisitely beautiful. 

What is Tilottama about, sitting alone at the window of her 
chamber? Is she suiwcying the splendour of the evening sky ? 
Why then are her eyes fixed on the ground? Is she enjoying the 
fragrant breeze blowing from the banks of the river ? Why then 
minute drops of perspiration stand on her forehead ? The breeze 
can only touch one side of her face, la she then watching at thd 
cattle grazing in the fields ? Not even that; for the * lowing herd' 
are by this time ‘winding' to their fold. Is she listening to the 
Jcokila's song ? If so, why does she look so pensive ? No. Tilot* 
tama is seeing nothing, hearing nothing;—she is chewing the 
food of sweet and bittca* fancy. 

At this girlish ago, what contemplation can possibly have 
absorbed all her faculties ? Has her bosom been wanned by the 
witching influence of the first breath of love ? Perhaps. 

A maid-servant brought in a lamp. Leaving off thinking, 
Tilottama took np a book and sat down by the light. She knew 
to read, she had learnt Smshrit from Abhiram Swami. What is 
she reading ? Kadannvari. The book did not please her, and she 
put it down after reading a little. She then took up Ymavadatta 
by Subandhn, She read a while and then was plunged in ab¬ 
straction; she read again, and was again lost in thought;— 

• A ciroolar jewelled ornament, resembling the braoelet, worn tight just 
above the joint of the arm. 
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FeuavadSo^ too failed to please. She next tned QiUig<mndfL 
!rhe book pleased for a time, but on coming to tke following 
Terse, 

itrw tfwT tW I ^ 

o %» * 

[Thy Bounding bangles, wench, resign, 

Lost they the tell-tales play. 

Thy foes they are, sweet lady mine ; 

For dal’ance restless they.] 

sbo blushed from shame and threw it down. Then for a while, she 
sat still on the bed. At band were a pen and inkstand. She now 
began absently to write this and that, ** “ tT,” ** room, 

door, tree, man Ac. By degrees, one entire side of the couch be¬ 
came filled with marks. When there was no further room left, she 
was ‘awakened to a sense of what she was about. Sbe smiled at 
her work, and began to read what she had written. What has she 
written ? ^ ^ w,’' 

a tree, a Senjuti^ Siva^ ^ shrubs, 

leaves, scrawls, a fort. Confusion l What more has she written ! 

** fWTT Wifif fw>r 

X 

(Prince Jagat Bingha.) 

TUottama^s face crimsoned with shame. Foolish girl I Who’s 

there in the room that thou shonldst blush so. Tr»nr 

\ 

Tilottama read the words once—twice—thrice, many times ; she 
looked at the door and read, and looked ai»d re^ like a 
thief in the very act of stealing. 

She had not courage enough to read it for a long while, lest 
any one should come in and catch her In the act. Hurriedly she 

* is a oeriais leligiooa ceremony in which Hindu woiBhi|> 

whose likeness is painted in water stained in ground zkB. 





fetched wftteTi and. waahed cit the writing; but could not 
depend upon the result She then wiped the spot clean with 
her cloth; and then eatanuned whether any writing was legible 
any longer. Not a mark was there, yet it seemed to her as if 
the writmg was still to be seen ; she again washed the place and 

pnoe more wiped it;—still, still it seemed as if there was wnt, 

* 

‘‘frsTTt WWW 


CHAPTER VIIL 

BIMALA’S CONSUI^TATJOIf. 

Bimala was standing m the cottage of Abhiram Swami, 
who was seated on the ground, upon his devotional seat. She 
was narrating in detail how they had met with Jagat Siogha. 
“To-day,” said she, when she had done, “is the fourteenth day ; 
tomorrow the fortnight will complete.” 

Well, what have yon doterraiued ou asked Abhiram 
Swami. 

“ It is to get sage advice” replied Bimala “ that I have sought 
you, Sir.” 

“ Good,” said the Swami. “ My advice is—think no more about 
the matter.” 

Bimala remained silent, exceedingly dejected. 

“ Why do you look so sad ? Eh ?” asked Abhiram Swami. 

What, then, is to be done for Tilottama ?” returned she. 

5 
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" Wby ?** asked AbWrun Swami canously. ** Haye ike germa 
of lore sprang up in Tflottama’s^mind ?’* 

<^How much shall I disclose to you, Sire 1*' said she after 
a pause. ** I hare boon watching her motions daily and nightly 
these good fourteen dayB> and am perfectly satisfied that Tilottama 
has conceived a very deep feeling.’' 

** You, women,” replied the ascetic with a smile, as soon 
as you perceive signs of affection, outright conclude it to be 
deep. Bimala« don’t be uneasy on the score of Tilottama’s future 
happiness. It is becauso she’s a girl that her mental balance 
has been disturbed at first sight. She’ll no doubt soon forget 
Jagat Singha, should all talk on the subject be studiously re¬ 
frained from.” 

Not so, Sire,” said Bimala. “ The signs seen in Tilot¬ 
tama are not what you take them for. Within this fortnight, a 
change has come over her nature. Sht^no longer finds delight in 
talking with her youthM companions or with me; nay, she seldom 
or never talks now-a-days. Her books are rotting under the 
couch; her flowers are withering for lack of water ; her 
birds are pining for neglect she dosn’t eatshe dosn’t 
sleep; she dosn’t make her toilet; she, who was never given to 
thinking, is now wholly absorbed in thought every hour in the 
four and twenty. There’s a palor in TilottamaV faoa.” 

Abhiram Swami remained silent for a long while. 

** I was under the impression,” he said, *Hhat deep afteetion 
can not spring np at first sight: bnt woman's nature, specially 
that of girls, is known'to Qod only. But what are yon to do 7 
Yirendra^will never lend hu consent to such a match.” 

For that very fear,” said Bimala, ** I havn't up to thia 
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time disclosed tliis matter; nor did I in the temple tell onr 
name and lineage to Jagat Singha. But now that the noble 
Singha,” here Bimala’s face underwent a slight change, “now that 
the noble Singha has resolred to make friends with Man Singha^ 
what’s the harm in his accepting Jagat Singha for his son- 
in-law r 

Abhiram. “ Why will Man Singha consent to such a mar¬ 
riage ?** 

Bimala. If he dosn’t, the Prince is free to act.” 

Abhiram. “ And why, again, will Jagat Singha marry the 
daughter of Yirendra Singha V* 

Bimala. “ What side, I pray, is entirely free from caste 
blemishes t The ancestors of Jayadhar Singha belonged also to 
the Yadn dynasty.” 

“ Should a daughter of snch a family marry the son of the 
Musalman’s brelher-ln-larw V* 

Bimala fixed her lo^k on the ascetic. “ And why not so ? ** 
said she. ** What family is too low for the Tadn dynasty V* 

At these words, the eyes of the ascetic darted fire. 
“ Wretch I” exclaimed he in a stem Yoice. ** Wretch I then hast 

a 

not forgotten thy own wretched fate 7 Out of my sight!” 


CHAPTEfi IX. 

THE LHMIHABT OF THE BACE. 


The moYementa of Jagat Singha after he had bidden farewell 
to hit father, spread terror and dismay among the Pathan army. 
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1?he Prince had promised im drire away the fifty thousand trdc^ 
of Katin Khan to the other side of l&e Subamarekha, with tii6 
aid of only fire thousand men. Althongh he was as yet indeed 
far from achieving each success, yet the news of the way in whidk 
he displayed his qualifications as a general within two weeks of 
his departure from Jahankbad, made Man Singha say, ** peiftaps 
the pristine glory of the Bajput name will revive at the huids of 
my princely son,” 

Jagat Singha knew perfottly well that to beat in open fight 
an army of fifty thousand men with a force of five thousand was 
out of the question--* such a course could only end in certain 
defeat or death. Accordingly, far from trying to bring on an 
open engagement, he adopted a mode of warfare calcolated to 
avert such a consummation. He always kept his small force 
strictly hidden in deep forests or in the hollows of the undulating 
grounds that exist in that country '—be selected such spots to 
pitch his tents on as lying behind elevations, could not be discover¬ 
ed even by one standing veiy near. Bemaining in this manner, 
whenever he received intelligence of the presence of any small 
detachment of Pathans, he burst On it like a wave of the sea and 
made root and branch work of them. He employed many spies, 
'who went ahont in various directions in the guises of fruiterers, 
fishmongers, beggars, religious mendicants, Brahmins, physi¬ 
cians, and they brought him news of the movements and inten¬ 
tions of the enemy. On receiving any intelligence, he rapidly yet 
cautiously, posted troops at such a place as wonld afford the 
greatest convmiience for attacking the approaching soldiers 
without being foreseen. If the detachment happened to be 
tiK* iaige, he made no attempt to attack it; becanse he 
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knewihat in Ms present position, a single defeat meant utter 
annihilation—^that should he be defeated in a single encounter, 
all would be lost. In such a case, when he saw that the Pathans 
had gone ont of sight, he kept cautiously following them, and then 
plundered them of their proyisiona, horses, cannon, &c. If, on the 
contrary, the party tnmed out to be small, he remained quiet in his 
ambush so long as they did not come up to the desired spot,— 
then when the opportunity came, with loud cries, he fell on the 
foe, like a famishing tiger, and cut him to pieces. Under such 
circumstances, the men could not know the neighbourhood of the 
«nemy, and as a matter of course were quite unprepared for 
fight. Accidentally falling into the jaws of the enemy, they lost 
Ihoir lives almost without a struggle. 

In this manner, a great many soldiers were destroyed. The 
Pathans were profoundly agitated ; and set about to bring on an 
open fight with the view of crushing Jagat Singha^s men. 
Put where they were nobody could toll;—^like the messengers of 
Death, they presented themselves once only before the Pathan 
soldiers at their last moments, and vanished as soon as they had 
nccomplished their mortal work. Jagat Singha was a master of 
strategy ; he did not always keep his five thousand together ■ 
■here a thousand, there five hundred; at one place, two hundred, 
at another place, two hundred. As he received intimations of 
the presence of the enemy, he despatched his men by detach¬ 
ments, each proportioned to the oxegencies of the case. When a 
job was accomplished, he no longer kept his men at the scene 
of action. Where the Rajputs were and where they were not, 
the Pathans could not at all ascertain. Kvery day tidings of 
the destruction of troops came to the ear of Eatlu Khan— 
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6 very hour brought with it fresh news of disastert Whaterer the 
busiuesSj it became difficult for the FaUian soldiers to come out of 
the fort, iu small numbers ; their excesses at once ceased; the 
soldiers took refuge*within the fort j and it became extremely diffi¬ 
cult to procure provisions. On receiving news of the redress, 
the country, previously so much harassed, had met with at the 
hands of Jagat Singha, Man Singha wrote his son the following 
letter:— 

“ LumlUary of the Bace! I am convinced that the Imperial do¬ 
mains will be rid of the Pathans by you. To back your efibrts, I 
send you teu thousand soldiers more.*^ 

The Prince wrote iu reply 

you like it, Sire. If more troops come, so much the 
better; else, by your blessings, with the five thousand 1 shall 
redeem my Kshetriya-like word.” 

Dmnk with martial enthusiasm, the Prince went on achieting 
unintermpted success. 

Saileshwara! Had all recollection of the lovely damsel, the 
magic of whose mncere glance had vanquished this warrior in thy 
temple, vanished quite from his mind amidst the tumult and 
din of fight ? If so, then Jagat Singha is verily composed of 
stone like thee. 

Come, go we to Bimala; let’s see whether Jagat Singha U a 
stone or a man; let alone the tumult of [the fray Bimala 
alone is sweet in all this. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

PREPARATION AFTER CONSULTATION. 

In the evening of the day following that on which Abhiraia 
Swanri drove out Bunala, she was making her toilet in her 
chamber. A woman of five and thirty, and engaged in that sort 
of thing P And why not so ? Does youth pass away with any 
particular age ? Never. Youth only passes away with beauty 
and love: she that has no beauty, is old in the very flower of 
youth ; she who has it, is blessed with a perpetual youth ; she 
whose mind is unknown to love and joy, is never young ; she 
who has experienced them, never old. To that day, Bimala’s body 
seemed filled with genial humors, and her mind overflowed with 
love and the ideas and desires which love inspires. Moreover, 
advance of age serves but to mellow beauty—a remark the truth 
of which the reader will be all the readier to allow, if he happen 
to be a little advanced in age. 

What man that saw the beauty of her cherry-ripe lips, crimi- 
Boned with the color of the betel,* could say that he did not look 

* .MV 

upon a youthful lady P Who, after seeing the quick side-glances 
of her expansive eyes, shaded with leajjala, f could say that 
the woman was not younger than a damsel of twenty-five ? What 
a lovely pair of eyes I So gracefully drawn out, so lustrous, 
so quick-glancing! The eyes of some women unmistakably 
show that they are ambitious, and that they are ever eager to 

• The pungent and aromatio leaf of the Piper Betel, enclosing the 
axeca-nut, catechu, oaastio lime and spioes, is oniveisallj chewed by the 
natives of the Bast. 

t A kind of collyriam, composed of oil imd lamp-black. 
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tread * the primrose path of dalliance.' Bimala*fl ejos were of 
this kind. I tell tlie reader that Bimala was youthful 
nay, she may more justly he considered as enjoying a perpe¬ 
tual youth. Who that witnessed the melting softness of her 
skin, over which shone her cAt^7n/)ai«x■liko^ complexion, could 
honestly say that a girl of * sweet sixteen' was mistress of a 
softer person than she ? Who that saw the small, beautiful ringlet 
which, escaping from behind her car, had fallen on her cheek 
in happy negligence, could affirm that a young female’s hair had 
not tallen on a young female’s cheek I Courteous reader, kind¬ 
ly do comply with our request; open your mind’s eye, and lo ! 
look where seated before her glass, Bimala is dressing her hair— 
look Low taking before her yon thick lock in her left hand, she 
is applying the comb to it—^look at the supressed smile with 
which she is contemplating her youthful charms in the glass. 
Ah ! Listen to the faint, mellifluous*straias which are flowing 
from her lips at intervals. Nay, should you feel inclined, you 

a 

are at liberty to feast your eyes with a sight of the voluptuous 
grandeur of her well-formed bust; then candidly say whether 
they are Tiroe^onquering or not. Having seen and heard all this, 
now say what youthful woman is more captivating to your fancy ? 

Having woven her hair, Bimala did not tie n]> the braid into 
a knot, but let it hang at length behind her back. She then 
wiped her face with a handkerchief soaked in fragrant waters; 
agaiu stained her lips with a betel containing fragrant spices 5 
and then donned a pearl-studded kaTwhaii. f All the parts of her 

* MuheltA chavipaka. 

t A goment worn tight by Hindastani and Mnsalmsa women over their 
breast. 
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body shf deck^ with golden and Jewelled omanwnts; but on 
oeoond thought, she put off some of them. She next wore the 
eurioualy embroidered clothes aud the coral-studded slippers ; and 
about her well-arranged hair wound the precious pearl chain given 
to her by the Prince. 

When the dressing was over, Bimala went to Tilottama’s 
chamber. On seeing her dress, Tilottama was surprised. 

** What’s the matter, Bimala?’^ she asked with a laugh. “ Why 
in this dress ?« 

" That’s no concern of yours,Bimala said. 

Tilottama, ** In sober troth, say ;—^whcre are you going V* 

Bimala. “ And who, my dear, has told you that I’m going 
out at all 1” 

Tilottama was abashed. Perceiving her confusion, Bimala 
said, kindly smiling, 

** I'm going far.” 

Tilottama’s countenance expanded with joy, like a full-blown 
lotus. 

Fray, where are you going ?” she asked Bimala in a soft 

lone. 

Better guess.” 

Tilottama fixed hor eyes '>n her face. 

Listen, then,” said Bimala, and taking hold of ^ottama's 
hand, she drew her to the window, 

“ I’m going to the temple of Saileshwara; there to meet with 
a certain Prince.” 

Tilottama’s frame was convulsed with, some powerful emotion ; 
she made no reply. 

Bimala went on, 

e 
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** X hid i talk with Abhirim Swiuai< In th« opinion of 
holj father, yonr marriage unth Jagat Singha can nerer ti^a 
place ; your father trill spurn such a proposal. Should this 
matter reach his ears, I trill thank my stare, if I can escape 
disgrace and punishment/* 

« Why go then ?’* With a down-cast fac^ Tilottama faintly 
uttered these words; 

** Why go then ?" 

Bimala. Why ? Hare I not promised the Prince that 
I trill see him to-night, and acquaint him with our name and 
lineage ? What he will do with the mere knowledge of us, 
1 can't tell. But let me now make ourselres known to him, 
leaving him to do what he thinks best under the drcumstancee. 
If the Prince really loves you—” 

Before she could finish, Tilottama gagged her mouth with her 
cloth. 

*‘Iam ashamed to hear your words,’’said she. ** You may 
go wherever you like ; but you shall not speak of me to any 
one or to me of any one.** 

Bimala again laughed. ** Who then told you to plunge into 
this ocean in this girlish age ?” said she. 

Off !’* exclaimed Tilottama. ** I won’t hear you any more.’* 
Bimala. Then I shan’t go to the temple ?** 

!niottama. ** Am I forbidding you to go any where ? You 
may go wherever you will.” 

Then I must not go,” said Bimala langhing, 

** Go,** said Tilottama, looking down, 

Bimala again laughed. After a while idle said, I go. Don’t 
you sleep till my return.** 
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A BmQa wm, «liO riubla on Xilottoian’ii lips;—^it sea&isd 
to sajt ** How can I Bim^ understood lids. When aboat 
to depart, placing one hand on Tilottama’s ehonlder, with the 
other, she took hold of her chin, and for sometime studied her 
face, sanctified by the presence of sincere lore. She then kissed 
it with afifection. When she was going away, Tilotlama espied a 
tear standing on her eyes. 

Now Ashman! came to the door of tibe chamber and said to 
Bimala, 

Master calls yon.” 

Tilottama, hearing this, came forward, and said in Bimala*# ear. 
Change your dress before you go.** 

“Never fear,’* replied Bimala. 

Bimala then went to Virendra Singha’s bed-chamber. Viren- 
dra was reposing; one maid-servant was shampooing his legs; 
another was fanning him. Approaching the couch, Bimala said, 
*< What’s your will, Sir V* 

Virendra Singha raised his head, and asked in surprise, 

“ Bimala, are you going out on some errand ?'* 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied she, “ but pray, what’s your will ?** 
Virendra. ** How's Tilottama doing ? She was in a bad 
state of health. Has she come all right now 
Bimala. Yes, Sir, she has.** 

Virendra. “ Do yon fan me for a small while ; let Ashmani 
bring Tilottama here.” The woman who was fanning, went 
ont 

Bimala directed Ashmani by a sign to wait outside, Virendra 
said to the ether maid-serrani, 

“liachmani, go, prepare some betel# and bring them here.” 
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woman who was ahttof^coiog Wesff aws^^. 

Tirendra. ^^Biniala^ why ato yon with this dress on^ fo* 
day?” 

Bimala. I hare some bosiness.” 

Virendra. ** What is it. I must kabw it ** 

Bimala, Hear th«a. Sir." 

Saying this, she b^an to gaae at Virendra with eysa which 
resembled the field of Capid. 

Hear then. Sir,” said she. 1 am an adultibss j now I go to 
tlw appointment.” 

And anon she darted off. 


CHAPTEtt II. 

ASHMAKI’S BMBASSt. 

All this while, Ashmani had been expecting Bimala oat8ide> 
according to her sign. On coming out, Bimala said to her, 

** Abhnian, I have some very private word with yon.” 
rrcm your dress,” replied the maid-servant, ** I gathered 
that something most important was going to take place 
to-day.” 

^‘To-day £ go very far on some important errand,” said 
Bimala. ** 1 cin*t however go aJons M night, nor can I safely 
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take any other pewon. So, ybu ahall hare to accompany 
me.” 

“Where are yon going!”—enqtiired Ashmani. 

“Aehmani,” said Bimala, “yomrere not In the habit of 
enquiring so much in days of old.” 

Ashmani vas a little abaehed* 

“ Then wait a bit,” replied she. “ Ill go wid do some house¬ 
hold duties, and then come back,” 

“ One word more,” said Bimala, “ Suppose that to-day you meet 
with some one of old days, will he be able to recognise you V* 

“ How’s that ?” asked Ashmani in surprise. 

“Sappose” continued Bimala, “that you meet with Prince 
Jagat Singha, eh 7 ” 

Ashman! remained silent for a long while, and then said in an 
agitated voice, 

“ Shall 1 live to see such a day 1” 

“You may,” said Bimala. 

“ The Prince will certainly recognise me.” 

“ Then you shall not go -said Bimala. “ But then, whom 
shall I take ? I can't go alone.” 

^*How do I long to see the Prince I” Said Ashmani. 

** Suppress your desire as best you can”—returned Bimala, 
“ But what am I to do now ?” 

Bimala began to think. All of a sudden, Ashmani began to 
laugh in her sleeve. 

“ HI betide thee I” said Bimala. ** Why are you langhing 
without rhyme or reason ? “ 

“ A thought has stmek me,” answered Ashmani. “ What if 
my darling Biggaja goes with yoa f” 
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i well rq^lied Bimi^a joyfall/. '*1*11 take HkiA 
gallant with me.’* 

*f Qracious me 1 bat I was jesting/’ said Ashmani in snr- 
prise. 

No joke,” replied Bimala, ** I don't mdstrost the nnmsknlU 
Night and day are all one to lUie blind man. The Brahmin will 
understand nothing, and 1 have no misgirings about him. But 
then, he won’t consent to go.” 

Lcare that to me,” said Ashmani laughing. I’ll bring 
him. Please wait a little at the gate.” 

Thereupon, she directed her steps towards a cottage within Uie 
castle, 

Gajapati Yidyadiggaja, the disciple of Abhiram Swami, hai 
already been introduced to the gentle reader. He has also been 
enlightened as to why Bimala called him by the cognomen of Ea^ 
Das Swami (illustrious bond-slare of gSllantry). This personage 
was the occupant of the cottage. He was about nine feet in 
altitude—in breadth, scarcely so much as one foot. His legs, from 
the loins to the toe, measured about six feet. In breadth they 
resembled two slender sticks. His color < held divided empire’ with 
ink; perhaps * had sat down to devour his legs, taking them 
for very sticks, but had found them so utterly devoid of sap, 
that he hod left them in the shape of brands* Owing to his 
great height, the worthy tended to be double. Among all his 
members, the nose held the most prominent pIaoe*--*the genersd 
lack of flesh was more than made up there. His goodly crown 
was shaven like that of an Uripa palankeen hearer. The new* 
grown hairs Were veiy short, and pierced like so many needles. 

e TheGK}d[of flie» 
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' The pomp and drcnmstance ’ of the tUaha^ on his forehead was 
something splendid. 

He had not receired the title of CfcyapctU Vidyixd'iggajci 
for nothing. His intellect was unnsnally acute. In his child¬ 
hood, he had commenced upon Sanskrit grammar in a ehatiu- 
pati.f In not more than seven months and a half, he got by 
rote the rule both text and exposition. What, through 

the kindness of the Bhattacharjya, and what, through the noise and 
bustle of the class, ho read on for ten and fire years, and finished 
the noun affair. Then before entering upon the other affair, 

Let me sec what the affair is,'* said the teacher to himself. He 
then asked his pupil, “Say, child, what do you get, if the 
termination, '•R’W comes aftf*r the base, After much exercise 

of thought, the pupil said, “ Child,” said thn teacher, 

“ now you may go back to your home. Your education with me 
has been finished. There's no more learning in my slock to bestow 
on you," 

“I have only one word to say," replied the pupil haughtily. 

My title ?” 

• "Each relia[ious sect of the Hindus paint their forehead and some¬ 
times their arms and chest with certain marks made with colored earths 
or unguents, distinctive of the elass. The tilaka resembles an isosceles tri¬ 
angle with its surface filled in. The Erisbuavites paint it on their 
forehead. 

t Sanskrit educational institutions, where not only instruction is given 
gratu^ bat where the pupils are fed at the expense of the teacher. The 
latter maintains himself solely by volnntaxy donations given by rich folks, 
on occasions of religious ceremonies, 

% This is the first text about the combination of words, in JSfugdAabodk* 
Vjf»harana, a standard Suiikrit grammar. 

$ The cotreot form is 
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**My child,” said the teacher, <*700 Ii4?c acquired fttch 
ancommon learning, that some novel tide most be eonfotred npoit 
you. Accept then the title of Vid^adigga^ ** 

Diggaja humbly bowed at his feet in perfect telf-cotnpla* 
cency, and went home. 

«•! have now mastered grammar,” thought he. “ Now I must 
study Law a little. I have heard that Abhiram Swami is a great 
scholar. Who is there under the sun save him to teach me 1 To 
him then I will go,” 

With this determination, he became an inmate of the castle. 
Abhiram Swami taught a good many pnpils, and was not the 
man to set his face against any one ;—so that whether Diggaja 
learned any thing or not, he did not deny him his teaching. 

The holy Gajapad was not only a griunmarian mid a lawyer, 
but he had a touch also of the rhetorician and the wit; for 
instance, ‘ die pail of clarified batter.’ Nie shafts were mainly 
directed against Ashman!; and there was a profound reason for this. 
“ The advent of such a one as I,” thought he “ is solely for 
dalliance. This is my fair Yrindaban; Ashman! is my Radhika.”* 
Ashman! was also a votary of Mirth ; and her Madan-Mohant 

V 

served but as a substitute for a baboon. Bimala, also upon tbe 
scent, occasionally came to make the baboon dance ? “ Lo t this 

* Krishna, one of the ten Incamatioiis of Visbnu—the Preserrer 
the nniverse, is, praotioally, the Oapid of the Bindas. His flirtations 
with the milk-maids of Vrindaban have Inten immort^ised hy the Sanskrit 
Ifoae; ind tbe story of them it literally a * hoose-hold word * in men’s 
mouths. Bis priadpal lady-love was Badhika, the daughter of Yrikabhanu. 
From a Sfaritnal point of view, Krishna may be considered as the Bpixib 
of Ibve^ and Badhika, the impenonsthm of all lovefliness and gnoe. 

t One of the thousand and one d^gnatkms of Krishnaliterally, it 
means, he whom beauty toacmatei JKoAm, the Binda Oopid, 
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ia ray Chandrayali”,* said Diggaja to himself. ** And why 
ehoiildii’t this be, conaidering what a d-d * jiail of clarified butter’ 
I have discharged ? ’Tis a mercy Bimala dosu’t know it’s a 
borrowed feather.** 

To-day great Joy awaits Madhava’st luck—^to-day Vrifcabhaun’a 
daughter is jfiiaiag herself to the grovc-embosoiQod cottage. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ASHMANl'8 RENDEZVOUS.} 

Of what paiteru of beauty was Diggsya’s charmer, Ashmatd, 
the reader is no doubt curious to know ; and I will satisfy 
his curiosity. But it would be highly imprsdent for so contempt¬ 
ible a person as I am to depart from the beaten path followed 
by authors when engaged in describing female loveliness. I will 
therefore begin with the beginning i. e. the invocation. 

O word-presiding Goddess ! § 0 thou of the lotns seat ! O 

thon with a countenance fine as the autumnal moon 1 Ihoju whose 
feet excel a group of chaste lotuses, and whose bx>som overfiowf 
with the ‘milk of kindness’ for thy devotee, vouchsafe unto me the 
protection of those lily-like feet of thine, for I am going to describe 

* One of the sixteen thousand paraiaourB of Erishaa and a principal 
rival of Badhika. 

t Another name of Eritthna. 

X In this Chapter, the illustriotis author holds up to eternal ridicule 
thoee Sanakrit and Bengali writeis—Mid their name is legion—^o, depart¬ 
ing from troth and sobriety, deid in astotwding hyperboles and £er-fitched 
conceits, 

§ This is a typical invocatioin of Saratfvuti, the goddess of learning.' 

7 
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the beauty of Ashmani. 0 thou who humblest the pride of bean* 
tcoas damsels! Q thou creator of (jart-Ioads of confounded, big, 
elegant, compound words, do but once grant me shelter in 
a comer of thy feet; for I am about to describe a beauty. O thou 
of the milk and honey coreted by scholars, thou who scarce¬ 
ly faTorest the illiterate I 0 thou saviour of the base I O thou 
mother of that perilous phenomenon— cacoethes serihendi I O thou 
who replenishest the lamp of learning at Bartala,* do thou once 

vouchsafe to ullumine 

« - . . . . . '.-What in me is dark.’^ 

Mother, I know that thou hast two several forms. Do not, 

I beseech thee, make my poor shoulders ache by riding them in 
that form in which thou didst bless Kalidasa—that form which 
breathed inspiration into the author of Raghuvema and Kumar- 
samvaba, Megkaduta and SakufUah —under whose inspiration 
Tahniki composed his Ramagaaa —Bhabahhuti his Malatimadhava 
and Bharahi his Eiratarjumam, But descend thou on my head in 
that form which inspired Sri Karsha in producing his KaUadha — 
which has enabled Bharata Chandra to fascinate all Bengal by his 
incomparable Vidya ,'\—^which smiled on the birth of Dasarathi 
Bay,I and which still illumines the depositories of Bartala; for 
I am going to describe the beauty at Ashmani. 

Ashmani's flowing braid was like ihe snake. Owing to this, 
Ibe piide of that animal was wounded. "Vfhat is the use of 

# The 6mb Streep of Calcutta* 

t Bharat Chandra, a Bengali author, has written ^ work enritled Vidya' 
Suudetra or the lores of Vidyet and Smkdara. 

IA Bengali song*writ«r of inconsidemble merit. 
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iAgain showing my cursed face to the world, ** it said when I 
am vanquished hy the braid of Ashmani H I Will hide my shame 
under the ground..’*. Saying this, it enfeired Its hole. JBrdmha* 
perceived the danger, for now that the snake had disappeared, 
who was to bite people any more. Bedeoting thus, he pulled k 
out by the tail. Seeing itself thus eompeUed to show its face again, 
it began to beat its head against the ground for grief, and the con' 
sequence was that its head got flattened. Brer since snakes have 
their present hood.f The very Moonf ‘ hid his diiflinished head' 
before Ashmani s face* Unable to rise fbr shame, that divinity 
went to Bramha for redress,—^who said, “ITever fear. Go, rise. 
Henceforth let woman’s face be hid.”' Thus came the veil into 
bemg. The two dear eyes were like the S!hmjam\ bird—^lest the 
bird should spread out its wings and fly away, the Creator wisely 
provided against that too possible cOnt!ingenoy oy creating the tWo 
lids, like the door of a cage. Her nose vied with that of (xamra^ 
'himself—‘that monarch of birds. Seeing it, the feathered monarch 
took fright and straightway flew to a tree. From that time, 
birds have lived in trees only. Prom another cause, th« 
pomegranate left Bengal and fled to Patna ; it was followed by 
the elephant, who fled to Burma with its proboscis. There only 
remained the Dhawalagiri. " What may be my height f' it thought. 
Five miles at most, but these are at least sk miles high.” 
Intensely brooding ever this subject, its head grew heated; it 

* The Croator. 

t In allusicm to the Cobra di Co^iUo, 
t In Hindn mythology, the moon is a male pemom 
■§ A speeiies of wagtail—lATentaril/a Allw* 

5 The k&g of birds in Hinda classical mythology. 
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therea)>an fell to heaping ice on ii Bref ainoe it has held i€<i 
on its head. Etceiemy Hcetera, 

Through the malice of Fortune, Aslanahi was a #idoir. 

On coming to Diggaja’s cottage, ehe found the door shut; 
i lamp ^as huruiug within. 

“ What ho i holy iriail,” sailed she. 

No one answered. 

What ho ! Gosain,* ho !’* 

Still no answer. 

‘‘Hang him! What is tho hypocritical fellow about? Lordf 

j[lasik Das4 ho I ’ 

» 

No reply still. 

Ashmani peeped through a chink id the doOr, and saw that ths 
Brahmin was engaged in taking his meal; and it was for this 
reason that he did not speak ^ for Brahmins do not eit if they 
happen to speak while eating their meal. 

**ne pretend to sanctity I*' said Ashmani to herself. “I 
hhall see whether he eats after speaking.” 

“ I say, slave of a gallant 1” 

No reply. 

Ho ! prince of gallants I” 

Answer. “ Hum i” 

• A Gosain is asplritnal guide of the Vaiehnavas—the followers of Chsl* 
^ya, a Bengah reUgious reformer contemporary with Lather. 

t The Brahmins are looked upon he goda bj the inferior castes. ThO 
epithet uw—lord (in the relipons sense) is often applied to them. 

t The word Eadh means a person witty with women on the subjed; 
love. Here and elsewhere the author has combined this word with olhert, 
to express ludicrousness. These combinarious defy translaficm. 
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Tha kas liaswered with rice izi his ooiouih. l!hat’s 

ho speakingly thought Ashmani. 

** HoUi^ mirror of gallantry 1’^ 

Answer. Hum 1” 

Ashmani. “ Speak first, man, and then eat.’^ 

Answer. **Hn-u-um!” 

Ashmani, ** Is it come to this f You ' a Brahmin, and do 
this sort of thing I I will straight tell it to the holy Swamh 
Whom hare you got in the room ?” 

The Brahmin eyed round with apprehension, hut seeing no¬ 
thing, began to eat again. 

“ What’s this ?” said Ashmani. “ Why do you eat again ? 
iDo you eat after speaking 7** 

Diggaja. “ Why ? When have I spoken ?” 

Ashmani burst out into a laugh. 

** Now you hare V' 

Diggaja. “Right, right, right. No, then I shan’t eat 
again.” 

Ashmani. “ Certainly not. Why, get up then and open the 
door.” 

Ashmani saw through the opening that the Brahmin was 
Actually about to rise from his meal. 

“ No, no,” said ehe, “ You must finish the quantity of rice 
^still left.” 

Diggaja. ** No, that can’t be. I hare spoken.*’ 

Ashmani. “How’s that? On my lif^ you must eat” 

Diggaja. “ Horrible 1 How can I, after spesking ?” 

Ashmani. “ I am going then<-^l had. many confidential words 
for you, which you shan’t hear. X am^going.” 
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Diggaja. No, no, Ashman! don’t you he so angry. I’ll 
eat.” 

The Brahmin began to cat again ;-~-as soon as he had taken 
two or three mouthfuls, Ashmani said, 

Well, you hare done,—rise and open the door.” 

Diggaja. Let me but finish this handful.” 

Ashmani. ** Your stomach will nerer cry *hold'. Get up, or 
else I will divulge that you have eaten after speaking.” 

Diggaja. Confound it 1 Here you are—1 am getting up.” 

The Brahmin ,sipped the g/andusha,^ rose up and opened the 
door. 


CHAPTER nil. 

ASflMANI’S AMOUR. 

On the door being opened, as Ashmani entered the room, Dig¬ 
gaja conceived that since his dearly-beloved was come, it behoved 
him to welcome her in a right gallant fashion. He accordingly 
waved his hand and exclaimed, 

[0 blessing goddess bail I] 

** This is a very fine piece of poetry” said Ashmani. Where¬ 
from have you procured it ?” 

* Before commanQiag and after finishing their meal, Brahmins sip a little 
water froth the palm of the right hand, mentally reciting at the same time 
certain Sanskrit wmds. 

t This passage oecnrs in the hymn, addressed to Gagatri^ which itself ii 
a hymn (peisoaified as a goddeM) in praise oC Savitri ox the schu 
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Diggajfc " To-day I hi^Te composed it for you/* 

Ashmam. <*Well have you been called the prince of 
gallants/* 

Diggaja. ^^kTw 

[The gallant clad in aUh^ vest.] 

*‘My fair one, pray, sit yon down; while I wash my hand.**. 

BlHstarred wretch! yon will wash yonr hand ?” said Ashmani 
to herself. ^ Beshrew me if I do not mahe yon eat the rejected 
meal. How’s that?” she said aloud. “Why ace you going tp 
wash your hand ? Eat, man.” 

“ What do yon say ? Havn’t I risen from my meal ? 
Shall I eat again ?”• 

Ashmani. “And why not? la there not rice still left ? Will 
you fast ?” 

“ How can I help it ?” replied Diggaja with regret. “ You 
were in such a hurry”, and he eyed the rice eagerly. 

“ Then yon must eat.again,” said Ashmani. 

Diggaja. “ 0 horrible! I have sipped the gand/usha, I have 
risen from my meal, and shall 1 eat again ?” 

Yes, yon must. I shall see that.-* Saying this, Ashman; 
grasped the Brahmin’s arm, by main force dragged him to the 
dish, and made him sit down. 

“ Ofie ! O fie ! What have yon done ! What have yon done ! 
Have you not touched me with my mouth still unwashed 

• Brahmins are strictly prohibited by their Shatfraa to eat after rising 
from their meal. 

t If a Brahmin with his face unwashed after meal, is touched by a 
person of an inferior caste, it oaqses pollution; eatmg in such a case is out of 
f he question. 
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Ashmani. “ And where’s ith® hawn, I pray ? What is not 
allowable in love f ’ 

The Brahmin was silent. 

Ashmani. Eat, I pray you.’* 

Diggaja. “ 1 have sipped the pandti^fta, I have risen from my 
seat, mdreover you have touched me-^shall I eat again ?’* 

Ashmani. “ You must \ —nay, you must eat after I eat of the 
dish,** Saying this, Ashmani took up a handful from the dish, 
and ate a mouthful. 

The Brahmin was struck dumb. 

Ashmani returned into the dish the quantity of rice that 
remained after filling her mouth, and said, 

‘‘Como, eat.** 

The Brahmin was rendered speechless. 

Ashmani. ** Fall to ; listen”, here Aghmani said something 
in Gajapati’s car. 

The Brahmin out a caper high in the cir. 

Hey ! then I must oat,” exclaimed Diggaja and began to 
gulp down the defiled rice like a very oow. The dish vanished in ^ 
twinkling. He then demanded, 

“ My fair one, now ?** 

Ashmani, “ Confound you ! In unwashed mouth ?” 

lies, yes. I’m going to wash my mouth,** said he, and 
thereupon fell to washing his mouth in a blind hurry some 
parts of it were washed, while the others remained untouched by 
water. One bushel of rice remained deposited in the openings 
between his teeth, 

Where, my feo* one, where is the nectar of your Ups ?’* 

Ashmani. lU betide you ! first wipe your mouth.** 
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Httrriedly the Bralimm .wiped Ms hands and face-with the 
fore-part of his cloih. « • 

“ Now, my fair one V* 

Ashmani. *<Ooma hither.** 

Diggaja went to Ashmani and sat down hj hsr. 

Ashmani. “ Draw yonr month near to mine,** 

Diggsya drew his month near to Ashmani*8. 

Ashmani. ** Open your mouth*’* 

Diggaja's obedience was implicit; he parted his lips a 
foot asnnder. Ashmani took out a betel from her handkerchief, 
and began to chew it, Diggaja continuing with open month. 
When her month was entirely filled with saliva mixed with betel, 
she discharged the whole of its contents into Diggaja's month. 
The man was in sore straits; the beloved one had favored him 
with the betel juice ; he had not therefore the heart to throw it 
out, for fear of being called nngallant, nor could he bring him¬ 
self to swallow it, for how could he swallow a whole mouthful of 
saliva immediately after taking his meal ? So it remained in his 
mouth, like the poison in the throat of Nilahantha.* 

Taking this opportunity, Ashmani took a tooth pick and put 
it into one of Diggaja’s capacious nostrils. On came the sueeao, 
and the next moment, his weak frame was deluged with the entire 
quantity of the uectarous fluid, which gushed out violently from 
his mouth. 

• At tbe far-famed ebuming of tbe ooean, there came oat, aloa^ with the 
moon, neotar, Lakihmi, Ac., poison. 5it)n took tbe poison into bis month, t) 
SOM Natare and her works, bat conld aot swallow it; it remain^ in bit throaty 
whieb in consetpienee tomed blna. Henoe, the epithet, (thi 

blut'throated), 
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ReUeyed from the dilemma, the Brahmin began to wash his 
bodj, reciting at the same time the foilowing elegant line of 
Terse• 

[Facing the south ne’er clean thy teeth ; 

Facing the west do it neither.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ABD0CTION OP DiaOAJA. 

On the other hand, Bimala grew impatient at Ashmani’s 
delay, and inking it inadvisable to wait any longer, went 
personally in search of Gajapati. On seeing her enter the 
cottage, Ashmani exclaimed, 

“ Welcome! welcome I Chandravali. O welcome V’ 

** Hey-day 1 ” said Wggaja. “ In what a lucky moment did I 
rise from my bed this morning! One alone is enough, and 
lo ! there have arisen two I The Shasim hath it,-— 

[A single moon darkness defeats, 

And not a thousand fools.] 

[A single moon darknew defeats, 

And sot a thonaand stars.] 

is an aphorism of Chaaakya—ths minister of Chandragapta—the oele- 
knted king of Msgadha. IHgfaja Indioroosly misgaotsi it. The a^w» 
zisms cl this sage have passed into proverbs. 
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** And hare yon haard Hbsfc iib« prtaoe of gidlanto has lost 
hia eaala V* said Ashnani 
** How s6 sidd the priaoe. 

** Harn't yon eaten rke defiled by me replied 
Ashmani. 

«And what’s the earthly harm in that, I pray ?” retnmed 
he. ** It is my holy brMd; yon are my good mother 
** Out open yon V* 

Here Bimala whispered into Ashmani’s ear, ** Won’t he go f* 
Ashmani. ** 1 ham’t yet spoken it to him.” 

Bimala. ^ I’ll do it then.” 

Ho! gallant,” said ^e, addressing Diggsja, ** I hare a word 
of very great importance with yon,” 

« What is it, eh 

Bimala. *‘Doyou lore usi” 

Biggaja. What a question!” 

Bimala. ** Both of ns ?” 

Diggi^a. " Both, both.” 

Bimala. “ Will you do as I say ?” 

Diggaja Why should you doubt it ?” 

Bimala. ** Instantly ?” 

Diggaja. “ Yes, instantly.’ 

Bimala. ** At this moment T” 

Diggaja. " At this very moment.” 

Bimala. “ Do you know why we two have come to you ?” 
Diggaja. No, I don't,” 

* This is the name of the sponse of the impemonation of 

Worse. 
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** Well eldpe with you/’ said Ashmaui. 

The Bridimin was struck dumb, and for a time remained 
agape—Bimala suppressed her rising laugliter with difficulty. 

** Why are you silent ?*’ asked Bimala., 

** Nya-nya-nya-ta-ta-ta-ta,*^—no articulation, 

“ Then you wont go ?” 

** Nya-nya*nya, ta-ta, let me first go and speak to the holy 
Swami.’^ 

What will you speak to him for? Is it an occasion for the 
celebration of your mother’s funeral obsequies} that you will go to 
the holyjman'fof instructions ?” 

Biggaja. No, then I needn’t go; but pray, on what day 
are you going ?” 

Bimala, On what day! When but at this very moment ? 
Don't you see me furnished with my ornaments V* 

Diggaja. “ At this very moment ?’' 

Bimala. And why not so ? If you refuse, tell it,—and 
we go in search of aiipther. But know we leave our hearts with 
3«)u.” 

G.ajapati could bear it no longer. 

“ Very well, I am ready.” 

** Then take your sheet,’* said Bimala. 

Diggaja put on a namabali.* Bimala was about to set o4it, 
and the Brahmin about to follow, when he said} 

*< My fair one ?” 

Bimala. “ What do yon say ?” 

Diggaja. “ When are we returning ?*’ 

* Vaithnabai wear a kind Of sheet stained with the names Of Huri - 
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Bimalft, "Return! Ami not going away for good ? We 
three will live like man and wives in another country/,^ 

Biggftja’s mouth filled with a laugh. He said,. 

" But sliall I leave all these articles behind ?” 

Bimala. “ Doubtless you have no end of them !** 

Diggaja. At any rate, the brazen utensils V* 

Bimala. Never fear ; I’ll buy you all those.” 

The Brahmin was taiher sad 5 but what could he choose btlt 
Consent, without running the certain risk of having his love 
to the women called in question. Making the best of a bad bar¬ 
gain, he said, 

E^hwiffipuii ?'* 

“The fellow sure has cart-loads of them I” thought Bimalai 
“ Make haste,” said she. 

Vidyadiggaja had two books in all, to wit,—a Sanskrits 
Grammar, and a treatise on Hindu Law. Taking up the grammaiv 
he said, “ What have I to do with this any more ? I carry it on- 
my fingers’ ends.” He then took the other book in his Kkungi^ and 
litteriUg ‘ Dnrga-Sri-Hari,’t sidlied out with Bimala and Ashmani. 
Go on,” said Ashmaui. “ Fll overtake you afterwards.” 

Saying this, Ashmani entered the house. Bimala and Okja- 
pati went out. They left the castle-gate, unperoeived in the 
dmrkness. After having advanced a little, Diggaja said, 

“ How’s this ? Ashmani is not come ?” 

* A Khunigi is a kind of case composed of matted date leaves ; it contains 
the futi or MS. 

t Just before setting out on a jonmey, Hindus utter this Word, to render 
it auspicious. The word is oompoonded of and Dwga is 

the pemoniflcation of powar* 4H is the consort of and Mart is 

himself, 
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Periiaps sBe eoalds't come out,** answered Bimala. But 
are you not content with having me alone V* 

The prince of gallants was mute, ^fter a while, he sighed 
forth, “ 0 the utensils I’* 


GHAPTEB XV. 

DIGGAJA’S COURAGE. 

With hasty steps Bimala soon left the village of Oarman* 
daran behind her. The night was pitch dark;—she walked 
cautiously by the help of the star-light. On entering the field, 
she was rather alarmed ; her companion was noiselessly follow¬ 
ing her, without wasting a single word. At such a moment, 
the human voice is cheering and wdoome. Bimala therefore ashed 
Gajapati, 

Gallant, what are you thinking about t** 

“ I say, the utensilfl,” said the gallant. Without retaming 
any reply, Bimala laughed in her sleeve. 

After a while Bimala again opened her lips, 

“ Diggaja, do you fear ghosts ?** asked she, 

“ Ram I Ram ! Biam exclaimed he, “ Take the name of 
Ram,” and drew a yard nearer to Bimala. 

lliis way is fearfully infested by ghosts,” said she, encouraged 
by her soocess. Diggaja came up and caught hold of the flowing 
end of Bimala’s sheet. 

• The attering of the nuue ot t]w great hero of the Solar xaoe is mp* 
posed to scare away ghosts. 
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“The other day,” continued Bimala “we were returning 
after worshipping Saileshwara,—when trhat should we see but a 
frightful shape under the banian tree at the road-side ?” 

From, the pull at her dress, Bimala perceived that the 
Brahmin was shaking like an aspen leaf, and saw that if she 
went further, he would bo deprived quite of his motion.- She 
accordingly desisted, and said, 

“ Can you sing, gallant ?” 

* 

“ Yes, I can,” replied Diggaja, For breathes there a gallant 
to whom the ‘ concord of sweet sounds* is a sealed book ? 

“ Pray, then sing a song.’* 

Diggaja began 

“ The hour was ill, I toll thee, sweet, 

My Shyam* when I did see, 

Perch’d on a bough of Kadamba ;f 
’Twas then all o’er with me.” 

Hearing the preternatural sound, a cow which was reposing 
at the road side and chewing the cud, fled for life. 

The song however went on, 

“ My race that day I stain’d, my love, 

To follow Shyam alone— 

That crested buck holding the reed : 

I’m gone, my girl, I’m gone. 

He laughs and talks and limghs and talks ) 
^Milk'maid, my aunty dear/ 

Says he, * thy pitcher, lass, ha ! ha I 
In faith, I’ll throw down here’,” 

* Another name of 
JfaitcUm Kaiamhch 
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Diggaja could sing no longer; all of a snddon his ear was 
bewitched. Like the symphony breathed by ‘ harps angelical/— 
nectarons, enchanting strains suddenly* entered his ear; Bimala 
herself had begun to sing in the full compass of her voice. 

The ‘ enchanting ravishment’ begot of the seven notes flooded 
the still expanse of the nightly firmament. The sounds mounted 
the wings of the cool summer breeze and went away. 

Diggaja listened with ’bated breath. When Bimala had finished, 
he said, 

Again,” 

Bimala. " What again 1” 

Diggaja. "Pray, sing another dear song." 

Bimala. “ What shall I sing ?” 

Diggaja. “Sing a Bengali air.” 

" I will.” Saying this, Bimala began ip sing again. 

While thus engaged, she felt a strong pull at the border of 
htr dress. She turned round and saw that Gajapati had well 
nigh come upon her heels, and held fast the flowing end of her 
sheet, as if his life had depended upon it. 

What is the matter ?” asked Bimala in surprise. "Is the 
ghost out again 1” 

The Brahmin Could not speak, but pointed with his finger, 

" There 1’’ 

Bimala looked at the direction in silenoe. Deep and hard 
breathings entered her ear, and she espied something near the 
road. 

Summoning up courage, she drew nigh and discovered a 
handsome and well caparisoned horse lying on the ground, rgasp* 
ing for life. 
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Bimala resumed lier journey j but the sigrht of the well- 
famished steed filled her with apprehensions. For a long while 
she remained silent After walking a mile, Qi^apati again pulled 
at her. 

** What V* asked Bimala. 

Oajapati held up some object to her. 

This is a soldier’s turban,” said she, and was again plunged 
in thought, 

‘‘The turban,” said she to herself, “belonged to the same 
person that the stoed belonged to ? Ho, not so. The turban is 
a footBoldier’s.” 

Now the moon arose. Bimala was still more lost in thought. 
After a long while, Gajapati mustered courage and asked her. 
Fair one, why do you speak no more ?” 

“ Do you see any marks on the road f ’ 

Gajapati looked attentively at the way, 

“ Yes, I see the hoof-marks of many horses.” 

Bimala. That's like a sensible man? Do you understand 
anything from it ?” 

Diggaja. “ No. ” 

Bimala. “ Yonder a dead horse, there a soldier’s turban, 
here the hoof-marks of so many horses ;—can’t you understand 
anything from all these ? But to whom am I speaking !” 

Diggaja. “ What’s the matter, I pray ?” 

Bimala. Just now many soldiers have passed this way.” 

“ Let us then walk a little slow” said Gajapati with fear, 
to allow them time to get far ahead of us,” 

Numskull I” exclaimed Bimala, laughing. “What do you 
speak of their getting ahead of us ? Don’t you see the direction 
9 
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to which the front of the hoof-marks points ? These soldiers hare 
gone to Garmandaran,*' and Bimala was sad. 

I^resently the white grandeur of the temple of Saileshwara 
rose to the view. Bimala reflected that there was no necessity of 
the Brahmin's seeing the Prince ;—^nayi it was rather calculated 
to produce evil; and she wa$ thinking how to get rid of him, when 
Gajapati himself furnished the one. 

The Brahmin again drew near Bimala’s back, and caught hold 
of her apparel. 

" What again V* asked she, 

“ How far is it to that ?” 

Bimala. “To whatP” 

Diggaja. “ To that banian tree V* 

Bimala. “ WTiich banian tree, mean you ?** 

Biggaja. “ Where ypu espied the other day V* 

Bimala. ** Espied what ?” • 

Diggaja. “ It must he nameless at night.”* 

Understanding how matters stood, Bimala availed herself of 
the opportunity, and uttered in a deep voice, 

“ Oh!” 

“What’s the matter, J beseeph yon?” enquired the Brahnain, 
with consternation, 

Bimala with her finger pointed at the banian tree near Sailesh-r 
wara’s temple, and said in a hushed voice, 

“ Yonder’s the banian tree.” 

Piggaja did not move an inch more] in fact he was utterly inca^ 
pable of proceeding any farther; and trembled like an aspen leaf, 

• The prevailing superstition is, that the mention of ghosts at night 
hriogs them te th« spot This also holds m ,caas of serpents. 
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** dome along/’ said Bimala. 

** I shan’t go any farther,” replied the Brahmin, trembling. 

“ I too am affrighted,” said she. 

The Brahmin now adranced a foot, ready to bolt. 

Bimala looked at the tree and descried some white object 
beneath it. She knew that Soileshwara’s bull • used- to lie 
there; bat said to Gajapati, 

‘‘Take the name of your guardian god, Gajapati. What do 
you see under the tree ?’* 

“Help! Ol help! my God!” exclaimed Diggaja, and off 
he bolted. Blessed with long legs, in a trice ho left a mile behind 
him, ' 

Bimala knew the nature of Gajapati sufficiently well to infer 
that he would go straight to the castle gate ;—so that without 
ahy misgivings on that head, she proceeded in the direction of the 
temple. 

Bimala had considered everything before she came out, except 
one : 

Had the F^rince come ? 

The thought rendered her extremely uneasy. She saw that the 
Prince had given no certain assurance of his coming; but had only 
said, “ Here you will find me j if you don’t, we shall never meet 
again,” In such a case, the probability of his not coming was 
Very great. 

If he had not conie, then so much trouble had been taken In 
Vain, 

“ Ah I why didn’t I think of this before ?” smd she to 

« Mahethmra rides on a ball. SenUt^wara, as an image ol that god# 
had a ball consecrated to him. 
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herself. “ Why igaia did I drive away the Brahmin? iSoW 
shall 1 return alone this night 7 Saileshwara, thy will be 
done T' 

To ascend the temple, yod had to pass nndemeath the banian 
tree. As Bimala was passing that way, she found that the ball 
was not there, nor was the white object which she had descried* 
She was rather saiprised; for had the bull strayed, it must have 
been somewhere in the plain. 

Bimala looked at the trank of the tree, when it appeared to 
her as if she coaid see only part of the white dress of a man 
stationed on the other side. This increased her terror; with 
harried steps she went towards the temple, ascended the steps by 
leaps, and rigoroasly rapped at the door. 

It was shat 

Who’s there?’’—^was the question from within in a deep 

voice. 

Who’s there ?”—reverberated the empty vault. 

Mustering courage with might and main, Bimala replied^ 

A way-worn woman,” 

The door opened. 

A lamp was baming within; in front of her stood a tall man^ 
with the sheathed sword in his hand. 

Bimala saw and rjecc^ised) 

Prince Jagat Singha. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN PilESENOE OF SAILESHWABA. 

« 

On entering the temple, Bimala sat down to rest a little. 
She then bowed down her head to Saileshwara and next bowed 
to the Prince. For some time, both remained silent, not knowing 
how to express their minds, each to the other. Both of them 
were confused. How to introduce the conversation 1 

Bimala, who was a consummate adept in the peace and war 
relative to such matters, said, with a smile, 

“ Through the grace of Saileshwara, Prince, I have found you 
hero ; I was frightened to come across the plain at night j— 
now I revive courage in seeing you, Sir.” 

AU’s'well with you ?” asked the Prince. 

The object of Bimala was first to ascertain whether the Prince 
was really attached to Tilottama-~and then to speak of other 
matters. She accordingly said, 

“ Yes, Sir, it is for the good of us that I have come to worship 
Saileshwara. Now I understand that the god is quite satis¬ 
fied with your worship alone—and will not accept mine. I shall 
therefore return with your permission.” 

Prince. Very well; but you shouldn’t go alone; I must 
convey you home,” 

Bimala saw that^ the Prince had not devoted all his time 
to the exercise of his arms. 

“ And why shouldn’t I go alone, I pray ?” asked she. 
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Prince, “There are dangers in the way/* 

Pimala. “ Then I will go to Maharaja Man Shigha.” 

“ Why so ?” einpired the Prince. 

Bimala. “ Why ? I haye a suit to bring forward to him. Thd 
General he his appdinted is unable to renioye the fears of our 
way.; he is incapable of destroying his enemies.” 

“The General will reply,” said the Prince laughing, “'that 
the destruction of foes even the gods are not equal to ;--wLat is 
man? Witness, that enemy whom Mahadeca bad reduced to ashes 
in tlie G.oye of austerities,—’tis only a fortnight since the same 
MamnoUhtJ^ has created strange disturbance in this hi^; yory temple, 
Such prowess 1” 

“ At whom was the disturbance aimed, 1 pray?” askedBimalh, 
with a smile. 

“ At the General himself,” replied ihe Prince. 

“Why,” said Bimala “will the Maharaja believe in so ini' 
possible a thing 1’’ 

Prince. “ 1 have a witness.” 

Bimala. “ And who is such a witness, Sir V* 

Prince. “You, good-natured—” 

Bimala interposed by saying, 

“ Your humble servant is very ill-natured ; call me Bimala, if 
you please.” 

“ Bimala is my witness,” 

Bimala. “ No, Bimala wdll never give such evidence.” 

Prince, “ Indeed, most probable. She that can in no more 

• The Qod of love was reduced to ashes by Siva,, for his having audaf- 
cioualy disturbed the devotioiiJ? of the latter. He was, however, agaid 
restored to life. 
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liOT companion. In course of the conversatiott, tibie traveller’s 
glanoe had also accidentally fallen in that dfrootioxi and been fast 
rlvetted on her face. Ho thought it ironld never agran to bis 
lot to vfitnesB such a * shovrer of beauty.* ^noon aa the young 
man’s glance mingled vrith that, of the damsely iba looked dovra. 
On the other side, the attendant receiving no answer to her 
words, looked right into the traveller’s face, and marked well 
which way bo was looking. Knowing also that her fair 
companion was eying the young man ardently, she whispered ifflfeu 
her car. 

What’s this, girl ? Dost mean to many in presmoe of tha 
jS’mt r 

She who was thus spoken to, garo her attendant a pihoh, say» 
ing, “ Beshrew thee !” Seeing how matters stood, the clever atten¬ 
dant reflected, " I shrewdly fear the charms of this young man 
have begun to tell >ou my charge. Should she conceive a pasdon 
for him, even if worse consequences do not happen, her peace <rf 
mind, alas 1 would go for ever. Ah I that’s to be averted. Aye, 
but how ? Let me try artifice to rid ourselves of him.” 

JIaving determined this, with the innate cleverness of a 
woman, she said, ** Sir, women’s good name is so friul a thing 
that it can hardly bear' the weight of the air, what lahaU 1 
say of to-nighfs violent gale ? Therefore, now that stem is 
over, wo shall with your permission see whethm* we oun U/hlk 
home.’* 

** If you needs must go home afoot at this hour of night,** 
replied the young man, “I will convoy you. The sky has 
become clear, and I would by this time have set out for my 
quarters; but it is only because I have not the heart to leave 
2 
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$ beftoty like your companion, witbont a guard, that 1 am still 

here,” 

Sir,” replied the woman, yonr kindness towards ns has 
been, very great—^indeed so great that it alone prevents me from 
speaking out my mind fully to you lost you think us ungrate¬ 
ful. But, sir, what shall I tell you of woman’s cursed luck ? 
Wo are naturally looked on with suspicion. It would indeed be 
a very happy thing if you accompanied us, but pray consider when 
my master, who is the father of this girl, will ask her, ‘ Under 
whoso safeguard Lave you come at this dead hour V what shall 
she answer ?”• 

The young man mused a little and then replied, “ Why, even 
thup, ‘Under the safeguard of Jagat Slngha, son of Maharaja 
Kinorh Man Singha V ” 

Had the thunder burst there at that moment, the fcmale«i 
could not have boon struck with greater *surprise. Immediately 
both stood up. The damsel slinked away behind the image ; the 
clovcr-tongued dame wound the ilowing border of her cloth round 
her neck and with clasped hands said, “ Pardon, noble Prince. 
We hare unwittingly been guilty of a thousand transgressions.” 

^ “ Such grave transgressions are past all pardon,” replied 

the Prince laughing, “ bat Pll foi give if you let me be acquaint¬ 
ed with you ; otherwise you cannot escape condign punishment.” 

Stdi words invariably breathe courage into a clever woman, 
Name it, sir,--issue your fiat, we agree.” 

Nothing but this,” replied Jagat Singha, ** that I will con¬ 
duct you home.’’ 

* The English reader is roqueflted to remember that a Hindu lady can 
not, ior the life of her, dare be found in the company of a male stranger 
—so tremendous is the power weilded by society over the weaker sex. 
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The attendant was in a dilemma. For some very particular 
reason she was loath to make the damsel known to the officer 
of the Emperor of Delhi,—that he should accompany them 
was far more objectionable, being, as it was, of grarer import. 
She hung down her head. 

Just at this moment the treading of a good many horses 
at no great distance from the temple, was heard. Going 
out hurri-'dly, the Prince saw about a hundred horsemen 
passing by. He marked their uniform and recognised them 
to be his own Rajput soldiers. Some time ago tho Prince had 
gone to Vishnupur on some military duty; and had been 
returning to his father’s camp with a hundred horsemen. In tho 
afternoon ho had left his men and gone before ; and afterwards 
following a path different from that taken by his soldiers, ho had 
been overiaken alone' by the storm and put to trouble. 
Now finding them again, in order to ascertain whether they had 
descried him, he exclaimed, Victory to the Emperor of Delhi !” 
Immediately a horseman approaehod. On seeing him, the Prince 
said, ‘‘ Dharani Singha, T stopped here on account of tho storm,” 

“ After searching much for yon, sir,” said Dharam Singha, 
humbly making obeisance, “at length tvo have come here traC' 
ing tho marks of your horse’s hoof.N, We have also brought up 
the liorsoj which we found near yondor banian tree.’' 

**Do yon stay here with the steed,” said Jagat Singha, 
^ sending two men to fetch up a palankeen and bearers from a 
neighbouring village. Let the rest of the soldiers march on.” 

Dharam Singha was rather taken by surprise at this order, but 
thinking it unnecessary to ask his master for any reason of his 
command, said, ‘‘ I will carry out your orders, sir.” 
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He then cominiinicatcd to the soldiers the intention of the 
Prince. On coming to know it, some one smiled and enquired of 
his campanion^ why things were ordered so wondrous strange 
that day.” “And why shouldn’t this be, Sir?” answered another. 
“ Kemembor,thc Maharaja at the head of the Rajputs is surround¬ 
ed by no -less than five hundred queens.” 

Meanwhile availing herself of the Prince’s absence, the 
young lady withdrew the veil and said to her hand-maid^ 
“ Bimale, why arc you so unwilling to make me known to the 
Prince ?” 

“ I answer that to your father; but now, what’s this nowe 
again ?” 

“Methinks,” replied the maiden, “some of his soldiers have 
come in search of the Prince. But why should you fear while 
he himself is with us.” 

Before the return of the horsemen who had gone to bring up 
a palankeen, the bearers and guards who had left the ladies and 
taken shelter in an adjacent village, came back. Espying these, 
Jagat Singha re-entered the temple and said to the attend¬ 
ant, “ Some bearers accompanied by several armed men, aro 
coming this way with a palankeen. Please come ont and see 
whether they are your people,” Bimaia looked out from the door, 
and r jcognised them to be their men. “ Then I mustn’t stay 
here any longer,” said the Prince,my presence with you may be 
attended with evil. Earcweil, then. I pray to Saileswara that 
you muy reach homo in safety. I only beg that you will not 
make known our meeting within a week. But 0 I do not 
forget me either. Rather keep this with yon for remembrance. As 
for me, your memento is in my heart—even the fact that i could 
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not leam who your lord’s daughter is.” He therenpon took out 
a pearl ncck-loce from his turban and placed it on Bimala’s head. 
Bimala, after twining the precious gift around her hair, 
bowed to the Prince in great humility. “Noble Prince,” said she, 
“ I beseech you not to blame mo for withholding from you the 
information in which you hare happened to take so much interest. 
Belieyo me, Sir, there is sufficient reason for this silence on my 
part. Tf however yon are exceedingly curious, let me know whore 
I may see you a fortnight hence.” 

“In this very temple,” said Jagat Singha after reflecting a 
little. *' If yon don’t see me hero, we shall never meet again.” 

“ God bless you, Sir 1” said Biraala, humbly bowing. After 
looking once more oii the youthful lady with burning ardour, the 
Prince leaped on his horse and was out of sight. 


CIIAPTEB III. 

THE MOGAL AND THE PATHAN. 

I shall not, for the present, satisfy the curiosity of the gentlo 
reader by following Jagat Singha from Saileshwara’s temple, 
or by narrating the pe(«onal history of the charming damsel 
discovered in it. Jagat Singha was a Rajput. Bi order to 
explain why ho had come to Bengal, and been journeying alone 
over a lonesome, open track, I shall briefly describe tho political 
condition of Bengal at this time. This Chapter will therefore bo 

historical, and an impatient reader may pass over it j but nothing 
like patience. 
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After Bakhtiyar Khiliji haJ planted the standard of the 
crescent in Bengal, the Pathans held undisputed sway over the 
country for several centuries. In 932, the celebrated Sultan 
Babar defeated the reigning Eoiperor Ibrahim Lodi, and ascended 
the throne of Delhi. But Bengal did not the)i pass nnder the 
sceptre of the Tamerlane dynasty. 

Until the accession of that luminary of the Mogal dynasty— 
Akbar, Bengal remaiued under the sway of indepeDdeut Pathan 
Sovereigns, In an evil hour, the fooLhardy Baud Hhan laid his 
hands on the person of the sleeping Lion. As ihe conser^uenco 
of his rashness, he was defeated by Manaim Khan, one of Akbar’s 
generals, and so lost his throne. In 982, Baud lied to Orissa with 
his followers, and Bengal passed into the hands of ihe Mogal 
Sovereigns. When the Pathans had established themsyives in 
Orissa, it became an arduous task for the Moguls to dislodge 
them from their hold. In 986, of the Bengali era, Kban Jaha 
Khan, viceroy of the Emperor, worsted the Pathans a second time, 

and brought Orissa under his master's yoke. ARervv ards, a dis- 

• 

turban.ee broke out. The Jaigirdars and other land-holders took 
umbrage at the introduction into Bengal of Akbar's new system 
of settlement for the collection of the imperial dues, and drew 
the sword in order to maintain their estabhsucd rights. Taking 
advantage of this crisis, the Pathans of Orissa again raised 
their head, and investing one of their member, named Katlu Khan 
with the insignia of royalty, again brought Orissa under their 
dominion; and with great demonstrations of power, opportunely 
took Midnapnr and Vishunpur—two districts lying beyond the 
pale of Orissa. 

Both the able viceroy, Khan Azim and afterwards, Shahabaz 
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Kbaa failed to wrest tbo conquered prorince from the enemy. At 
length a Hindu warrior was placed in command for the accom¬ 
plishment of this difficult task. 

When bursting with new-born fanaticism and in all the pride 
of strength, the surges of the Mnsalman soldiery rushed from the 
Himalayan chains, PrithTiraj and other Eajpnt heroes resisted 
the tide with matchless yalour. But alas! India’s down¬ 
fall was in the counsel of the Eternal. Instead of combining their 
strength, the Eajpiit princes fell to quarreling with one another. 
By Tirtue of reiterated efforts, the Mnsalmans beat the Hindu 
powers one by one, and established the Empire of Delhi. But 
although they succeeded thus far, yoi they could not at once render 
lifeless the Kshetriya-bogotten Rajputs. Many Rajput Princes 
remained independent; and from this time down to the final dis¬ 
ruption of the Moslem Empire, this warlike rnco repeatedly chal¬ 
lenged the Javaum^ to tho field and on many occasions put them 
to the rout. In course of time, howercr, many Rujpat (hiefs 
were compelled to pay tribute to the Emperor of Delhi; and in 
the decay of their prowess, to set aside their presiine dignity, iu 
order to obtain the good graces of the Victor by allianc<'p with the 
Imperial house and by other means. The Emperors, for their part, 
were anxious to lay under obligation their heroic antagonists, by 
extending to them their friendship and alliance. In course of 
time, the tributary Princes began to enter tho imperial service. 
The high-minded Akbar was in every respect far wiser tlian bis 
predecessors. It was his conviction that for the administration of 
Ibis country, the children of the soil and not foreigners—are pe- 

• This opprobrious epithet is used by the Hindus in designating the 
Mflbomedans. It is somewhat analogous to the ‘ h.arbarian ’ of the Homans. 
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culiarly and farther, that either in war or in civil a^mimstration,. 
the Rajputs had no equals. Agreeably to this bdief, he, as a rule, 
appointed the natives—more particularly the Rajpnts, to import¬ 
ant posts of Government. 

At the lime of our story, of those Rajputs who had gained 
eminent appointments, Maharaja Man Singha was one of the fore¬ 
most. He was the brother-in-law of prince Selim himself, 
the son of Akbar. After Azini Khan and Shahabaz Khan had 
been foiled in their endeavours, Akbar sent this personage as Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal and Behar. 

In 997 Mao Singha reached Patna and first suppressed the 
disturbances. Next year he marched towards Orissa. On 
arriving at Patna, he had appointed Syed Khan as his deputy in 
Bengal, himself intending to stay at Patna. Entrusted with this 
office, Syed Khan was residing at the city of Tanda, the then capi- 
tal of Bengal, Now marching for Orissa, Man Singha summoned 
his subordinate, writing him to say that ho must join him at 
Eurdwan with his forces. 

On reaching Burdwan, the Raja saw that Syed Khan had not 
come, but had simply sent a message. He reported that great 
delay was inevitable for him to levy troops;—^nay, that the rains 
would set in by the time that he could set out with his army ; 
so that if ^he Raja would encamp till the wet season was over, 
he would join him with his men. Seeing no alternative, the 
Raja closed with this proposal, and encamped on the hanks of the 
Darukeshwara river, in the village of Jehanabad, waiting for 
Syed Khan. 

"While at Jehanabad, the Raja received intelligence that Katlu 
Khan emboldened by hie inactivity, was plundering the country 
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ttAn a fortniglit forget her promise,—she can nerer prove a true 
Tfitness T' 

Bimala. ** Sir, kindly put me in mind of my promise.” 

“ To tell me the name and lineage of yonr coinpanion.” 

Prince ” said she, suddenly changing her tone of rail¬ 
lery for one of profound earnestaess, Prince, I hesitate to 
satisfy your curiosity, lest it should not he for your peace of 
mind/* 

The Prince mused for a while; l^e too rei^ounced the light 
vein. 

Bimala,”said he, “is the discovery of her nan^e and lineage 
calculated to render me unhappy ?*' 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied Bimala, 

“ Como vrhat will,** said the Prince, after reflecting sometime^ 
“ 4o yon satisfy my longing. Nothing can possibly be more haras¬ 
sing lhan the intolerable suspense which I am sufi'ering. If 
what you apprehend turn out to be true, that even would be prefer¬ 
able to my present misery, for then I shall be able to console my 
mind with something. Bimale ! I havn’t come to you, 
prompted by mere cariosity ;—^no, now I have no time to iudulgs 
in curiosity. Within this whole fortnight I hare known no other 
bed than my steed’s back. It is because my mind is exceedingly 
restless that I have sought yon.” 

It was to extort this confession that the previous endeavours 
of Bimala were made, With the view of extorting something 
more, she said, 

“ Prince, yon arc well versed in political morality. Pray, 
consider whether you should, in this time of war, suffer your 
paiud to be absorbed in the eontempifttioii of a lad^ hard 
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obtain ? For tbe good of both, I conjure you to try to forget 
my companion. No doubt, you will succeed in the excitement of 
fight.” 

“ Ah! whom shall I forget replied the Prince, his 
nether lip showing a smile significant of his mental disquiet, 
<*whdm shall I forget ? The image of your companion hag 
engraven itself deep on my mind at first sight; this heart can 
never get rid of it, without being reduced to ashes. People call 
me stone-hearted ; you know what is engraved on stone perishes 
with the stone itself. What do yon speak of fight, Bimale ? 
Ever since I saw your companion, in fight only I have been en¬ 
gaged. Whether in the field or in camp, I have never for a 
moment been able to forget that countenance. When the Pathan 
had raised his sword to cut off my head, my first thought was that 
if I then fell, I should never see her again—that onr first sight 
was destined to be onr last. Bimalo, where shall I go to see your 
companion 

What need of farther confession. Bimala said, 

My companion yon will find at Garmandarait j—the lovely 
Tilottama, daughter of Virendra Singha,” 

Jagat Singha felt as if an-adder had stnng him. He hung 
down his head and supported himself on his sword. 

“ Your words have, after all, proved true/’ said he, with a 
sigh, after a long pause. ** Tilottama is not destined to bo 
mine. I go to the field—there to drown all hopes of my future 
happiness in the enemy^s blood.” 

Btmala was touched by the Prince’s grief, “ If true affec¬ 
tion met with its reward in this world, noble Prince, you certainly 
deserved the hand of Tilottama. And why do you at o noe j[ ivo 
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«^ay to desj^ttf, Sir ?, To-day, Forttme is adroi^e, tomorrow, she 
may be friendly.” 

Sweet IB I4ie voice of Hope ; in tbe darkest day, she whispers \ 
soft into man’s ear, “ The cloud and the storm will not endure 
for ever ; why then are yqu cast down ? Listen to my words.” j 
Hope spoke through Bimala’s mouth, Why are ypu cast down ? 
Listen to my words.” 

Jagat Singha listened to the voice of Hope. Who can know 
the Divine Will? Who can read beforehand the decrees of Fate ? 
What is impossible under the sun ? What irppossibUities have not 
taken place in this world ? 

Yes, the Prince listened to Hope. 

“ To-day my mind is exceedingly restless ;—I am incapacitated 
quite to judge the right course. What B’ate has decreed must 
happen afterwards, for who can control Fate? Now I can only 
express my mind. Here, before the holy presence of Saileshwara, 

I vow never to accept the hand of any one save Tilottama’s. 

I implore you to speak to yoqr coinpanion all that I have said. 
Pray, tell her that I long to see her once more only. I swear 
never to ask for this boon again.” 

Bimala’s countenance beaiqed with joy. 

How shall you, Sir, get the reply of my companion ?” 

“ 1 cannot venture to trouble you again and again,” answered 
the Prince, “ but if you see me once again in this temple, I shall 
rest your debtor. Some time or other, yon may expect a return 
from Jagat Siugha.” 

** Prince,” replied Bimala, I am your servant; but I greatly 
fear to come alone at night by this road. It is only because my 
pro mise had to be fulfilled, that I have come to-night. Now the 
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eountfj i» iafested by tbe enemy ; I «haU exceedingly afraid 
to come agun/' 

«If you shouldn’t think it wrong,” said the Prince, after re¬ 
flecting a little, “ I can go along with you to Gannandaran. Ill 
wwt at some fit plooe^ where you will bring me her mind.” 

Como then, Sir,” replied Bimala delightfully. 

They were about to sally out, when they heard the sounds of 
cautious steps outside tbe temple. 

“ Have you brought a companion with you V' demanded the 
Prince, with a little surprise. 

“ Oh no,” said Bimala. 

“ Whose steps can we have heard then ? I am afraid somebody 
ontside has overheard our couversation,” 

He thereupon came out and went all round the temple, but 
found none. 


CHAPTER XTII. 

VIRA PANCHAMt* 

After bowing down to Saileshwara, Jagat Singha and Bimala 
sot oat for Gannandaran, in an alarmed spirit. After proceed¬ 
ing in silence for some time, the Prince said, 

** Bimala, I am curious about one thing. I don't know what 
you will say, when you hear it,” 

• This word is oomponndod of uYc (hero) and (the fifth day of 

the full or the new mooa). There is no such rite mentioned in the 
Shoitriti!, 
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»<What is it, Sir ?” 

Priace. “ t am con-sinccd yotl cSQ never be a maid-servant.”' 

" And why should you Uiink so, pray,” asked Bimala with a 
sn\iio. 

Prince. There is some very particular reason why tho 
daughter of Viretidra Singha Oannot be the daughter-in-law of 
the lord of Abnir. It is a very great secret. You couM not 
possibly know it, if you were no better than a maid-servant.” 

“ You have guessed right, Sir,” said Bimala with a sigh. “ I 
am not a maid-servant, although behave like one, us my bad luck 
would have it; but why do I blame my luck ? It has not been so 
bad either.” 

The Prince perceived that the topic had awakened grief in the 
mind of Bimala. He accordingly drcfpped it. 

‘‘Prince,” went on Bimala, “one day I will let you know 
who I am—^but not now. But what noise is that? Is some one 
dogging us ?” 

Ttie sound of human steps was now distinctly heard; it also 
appeared as if two men had been whispering to each other. They 
had then walked a mile. 

“I begin to fear greatly,'' said the Prince. “ I’ll go and look 
out.” 

Saying this, the Prince retraced his steps some way, and also 
looked aside, but saw no one. He returned and said to Bimala, 

“ I fear some body is following us. Let’s talk cautiously.” 

They went on, talking in an almost inaudible tone. Now 
they came up to the castle. 

“ How will you enter the castle now ?” asked the Prince; 
the gate must be shut at this late hone.” 
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** Content yon, Sir,” replied Bimala. I proyided for tKal; 
Tfken I came ont.’* 

** Is there any secret passage ?” asked the Prmoe langhing. 

Where the thief is,*’ returned Bimala laughing, thero’4 
the breach.” 

“ Bimala,” said the Prince after a pause, “ 1 needn’t go any 
farther. Ill wait in the thangde wood by the castle. I be¬ 
seech you, do you earnestly implore your companion in my name. 
I long to bless my eyes once more with a ^ht of her,—^be it 
after a fortnight; a month—or even a year.” 

“Yonder mangoegrove is hbt sdlitary enough, i^ray, Sir; 
come with me.” 

Prince. “ How far ?” 

Bimala. “ Into the castle,” 

The Prince ninsed a little, and then said, No, Bimala, I may 
not do this. I never will enter the castle without the permission 
of its lord.” 

** What do you fear, Sir ?” asked BimaU. 

“Princes’—replied he haughtily^—“Princes never fear td 
go any where. Bat, pray, consider whether it becomes the son 
of Abuir’s lord to steal into the castle without- the express know¬ 
ledge of its master.” 

“ It is I,” said Bimala ” who am taking yon in.” 

“I beseech yon,” ireturhed the Prince, “don’t you think 
I am slighting you as a maid-servant, if I enquire what right 
you have to welcome me into the castle.” 

“You will not go” asked Bimala—“ unless you know 
right ?” 

“ Never”—.was the answer. 
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Bimala beixt to the Prince's ear and said something. 

Proceed, midam, so filedse yon,'' said the Prince* 

I am a maid'-servant, Prince,” said Bimala^ and should bo 
bommanded.’' 

** What you will," said the Prince. 

The way they were then following led to Ihe gate of the castle ; 
bn its side was the mangoe^wood, which was inyisible from the 
inain entrance. If you wanted to gb where the Amodara 
liowed behind the castle, you must walk through this wood. Bimala 
now left the highway, and entered the wood, aocompauied by 
the Prince. 

After entering it, they heard the sound of the breaking of 
^ry leaves, and of human steps. 

“ Again ! ” said Bimala. 

Once more stay a little,” said the Prince ; " I will look about." 

He drew his sword, and went in the direction of the sound; 
but could see Nothing. Underneath the mangoe-woed, such 
dense tliickets were formed by the exuberance of various wild 
shrubs and plants, and such a gloom was spread by the trees, 
that the Prince could Ad where see far before him. Hb 
thought it not impossible that the sounds had proceeded from, 
some animals treading upon the dry leaves. Whatever it might 
be, thinking it expedient to dispel his doubts, he got up 
to the top of a tree, arid began to survey round. After a long 
'while, he espied the moonlit turbans of two men, whose persons 
Were hid in the deep gloom formed by the boughs of somb 
kali mangoe tree. 

The Prince marked well and was perfectly satisfied as to the 
presence of the men. He also carefully marked tree> so as 
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to preclude the chance of his missing it on his return. Tliett scfftif 
coming down, he came up to Bimala, and related all that he had 
aeen. 

“ If I had two spears now 1” said he. 

“What will you do with sjJears, ptay ?” asked Bimala. 

Prince, “ Tlieii I could ascertain who these men were. !rhe 
signs bode lio good. From the turbans, I think the rascally 
Pathans have been following us with some evil intent,” 

Immediately the remembrance of the dying steed at the 
toad-side, the turban, and the traces of horse’s hoofs flashed 
upon Bimala’s mind. 

“ Please stay here then,” said she; “ I’ll bring yem the s|>ears 
presently.” 

Saying this, she hastened to the base of the castle. A 
window of the rootn below that in which she had made her toilet 
in the evening, faced the mangoe-wood, She got up to the 
Window, and taking oUt a key from her garnlent, turned it in a 
lock which was attached to the door-case. Then grasping a bar, 
she pushed the window in the direction of the wall. By the power 
of strange art, the window together with the door-case and the 
bars entered an opening in the wall, and a passage stood ready 
open for the entrance of Bimala. After entering the room) 
she pulled out the door-case, and the window was again placed 
in its former site. Bimala turned the key in another lock on 
the inner side, similar to the other one, and the window was 
fast established in its place, defying all attempts at opening it 
from the outside. 

With hasty steps, Bimala went to the arsenal, where she said 
to the guards 
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** Never tell any one of what I ask from you. Let me have 
two spears. Yon shall get them back.” 

What will you do with spears, mother, I pray ?” 

“ To-day I celebrate the Vira-JpaftcAami rite,—which blesses 
the woman celebrating it with a heroic son. The ceremony 
requires the worship of weapons. I am desirous of getting, a son. 
Don't tell it to any one.” 

The guard understood as he was made to understand. 
All the serrauts in tlio castle paid her implicit obedience ; and 
the man, without another word, went in and brought out two 
sharpened spears. 

With her former speed, Bimala returned to the window, with 
% 

the spears, opened the window as before, and hurried forth to 
Jagat Singha. 

Whether through the excitement of hurry, or feeling secure in 
the thought that she should be by, and return immediately, Bimala 
did not lock the passage, when going out; and this afforded 

f 

entrance to danger. An armed man stood behind a mangoe 
tree very close to the window. He perceived this error ; but did 
not stir so long as Bimala was not out of siglit. When she had 
disappeared, he left his sounding shoes, and by soft steps neared 
the entrance; and casting a glance within to see if any one was 
there, and seeing none, noiselessly glided in. He then entered 
the castle by the door of the room. 

On the other side, the Prince took the spears from Bimala, 
and, as before, ascended the tree. He then looked at the other 
tree which he had marked ; bat now saw only one turban 
the second person had disappeared, Then holding one spear in 
his left hand, he took the other in the right, and aiming at 
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the turban, sent the weapon after it, with all the mighty energy 
of his arm. Anon a powerful rustling of the leaves was 
heard, and then the heavy fall of some thing. The turban was 
po more there;—^tlie Ptinoe concluded that his unerring aim 
had dislodged the person from his boughy station, and htought 
him Iqw. 

Jagat Singha speedily descended and came to the wounded 
person. He saw that an armed hfusalman soldier was lying as 
if dead ; the spear h^d penetrated beside one of his eyes. 

The Prince looked attentively and found that life was quite 
extinct. The spear had entered beside his eye, and wont right 
through the brain. Taking out a odte which was enclosed in his 
am Lilet, Jagat Siugha came to the moonlight and read it. It 
ran :-r- 

p 

‘‘The followers of Kailu Khan shall obey the orders of the 
hearer, on sight of this note, 

Katlu Khan,” 

Bimala had only heard the noise, but could not understand 
what it meant. The Prince to her, an A related all. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed she, “ beshrew me if 1 would ever have 
fetched you the spears. Prince, had I known this. I am a 
great sinner, and shall hardly be able to expiate the deadly 
sin I have been guilty of to-uight, for a long time to come.’’ 

*<-Vhat roo m for re gret,” replied the Prince, ‘‘in destroying 
our enemies P Sneh an act is righteous.” 

“ Let warriors think so,” returned Bimala; “ we are women.” 

“ Prince,” smd she after a pause, “ there’s harm in further 
delay. Pray, eome, let’s enter the castle. I have left the door 
open.” 
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Hastily comiag to the foot of. the castle, Bimala entered in, 
followed by the Prince. While he was entering, his heart 
trembled and his feet shook. What conld it bode to one a 
single hair of whose head wonld not be thrown off its accumstomei 
position in the face of innumerable odds ;—what did it bode to 
him while entering into this mansion of joy ? 

Bimala shut the door in the same way, and then led the 
Prince to her bed-room. “ I shall be back in a moment,” said 
she. “ If you please, for a while sit on this couch. If your 
mind is not otherwise engaged, pray, Sir, remember that the seat 
of the Deity was merely a banian leaf,’^* 

She went out, and after a little while, opened the door of an 
adjoining chamber. '' Noble Prince,” said she from the room, 
will you please step in and hear a word ?” 

Again the Prince’s heart trembled !—perhaps, it gave no 
uncertaio sound ! He rose up from the conch, and went to 
Bimala. 

Anon she darted out like lightning ; the Prince found him¬ 
self in a periiiraed chamber;—a silver lamp was burning. In a 
corner was a veiled woman ;—she was none other than Tilottama. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE CLEVER PERSON AND HER FOIL. 

Bimala came back to her chamber and sat down on the couch. 
Her oonntenance betokened excess of joy at Having fulfilled her 

• The Shattra has it that at the reign of chaos, Vithnu reposed on « 
hasian leaf. 
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^siri;. A lamp was burning Uiere ; b^oM her stood the glass ;— 
4 tc6s looked as fri^b as it did ia the ereuing. For a momont, 
fhe looked at her image on the glaes. I!he same happy (sitangle- 
pcpita of her braid, the aame diMfk eh^a of the ka^’ala on the 
Widerlid of her eyes, the oame rosy boitel ataia oa her nether lip, the 
same pendants ever and aaea waving, toaehing her round cheeks, 
%e was lying in a reoambent postore. Who that saw her 
fQ^pner t^ien, could again pant for the love of a youthful 
woman? Bimala contemplated hey own charms with a sniilc. 
S)i4 it proceed from regret at having sent the peerless Jagat 
Singha to Tiiottama, after having brought him with her own 
exertions ? Oh no I Far from hjBing pained at such a consum¬ 
mation, she wa^ delighted by it beyond measure. Bhe smiled at 
the thought that the erudite Biggaja did trot consent to leave 
bis home absolutdy without reason t 

Bimala weis waiting for dagat Singha, when saddenly the deep 
blast of a trumpet burst upon her ear from the adjoining mangoo 
woed. She started in alarm, for the trumpet used to sound only 
at tfie gate, and never at so late an hour. Anon the remembrance 
of all that she bad seen and heard on her way to the temple and 
back flashed upon her mind. She immediately inferred that the 
sound was the harbinger of evil; and hurried to the window to look 
out; but could see pothing particular iu the wood. Pilled with 
apprehensions, she sallied out of the room. Next to it was the 
yard, beyond which was another suite of rooms containing a 
atairpase foy a»cf!Rdmg tp the roof. Bim^a went to the roal and 
began to look around « hut could see nothing on account of the 
deep darkness in the wood. With increased apprehension, she 
then came to the balustrade, and placing her breast upon it aoid 
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Bondfiutg down her face, surveyed the place to the Very Base of 
the castle; but with hei^ former success. The shibihg green 
foliage was bathed in the soft moonlight) at intervale, as the 
breeze swayed the leaves,- they wore a glistening red. Baaeatli 
the wood reigned dee^*, palpable darkness; here and there tiie 
mootdight escaping through openings in the foliage glinted 
over certain spots. On the Still breast of the Amodara wgs 
rofloctod the moon with the star-crested welkin. At a distance, 
on the other bank rose the heaven-kissing appearatoces of the 
stately buildings. Hero and there the form of a sentinel was 
risiblo on their roofs. This was all that she could see. Bho 
was about to return in disappoiotment, when she felt as if some 
one had touched her baek with a finger. She started and turned 
round—an armed individual unknown to her was standing before 
her. She was struck motionless- as a statue.. 

“ You mustn’t cry,” said the armed person. Do so—and 
your tender frame I shall hurl down to the bottom of the castle.*' 

The man who thus suddenly stupified Bimala was dressed 
like a Pathan soldier. From the completeness of his costly dresa, 
it might easily be inferred that the person hold some important 
post. His age did not exceed thirty and he was eminently 
handsome. A diamond graced the turban on bis lofty 'forehead. 
Were Bimala not then utterly confounded, sho could perceive that 
the ittdivi<teal before her could almost challenge a comparison with 
Jngat Singha himself. Ills body was not so large, nor was he so 
broad-chested; but be had the same heroic and graceful mein, and 
boasted of a softer person. In his precious belt was a Damascus 
dagger in a sheath studded with corals. Ho held the naked sword 
in his hmidi but had no otlmr weapon. 
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** Bon'fc cry ; if you do so, I will instantly throw you cV wtt.’^ 
The amaJtement of Bimala gifted with proscnce of mind lasted 
bat for a moment. She understood the soldier's meaning whew 
he spoke a second time. Just behind her was the verge of the 
roof ; before her stood au armed soldier; soldiers, she knew, were 
no idle talkers, nor was the threat so hard of execution either. 
Bevolving all this in her miiiid, the sensible woman said, 

“ "Who are you V* 

Where's the need of your knowing me ?” replied the Boldlei. 
<c Why have you come here into the castle ?” asked she. 
‘♦Don’t you know that thieves are led to the stake 
Soldier. “ I am no thief, fair one.*’’ 

Bimala. “ How have yon entered the castle ?” 

Soldier. “ Through ^'our own kindness—when you left the 
Window open, I came in; and have come up here in yoiir wake,’' 
Bimala struck her forehead with her liand. 

“ Who are you T' again asked she. 

« Why should I now hesitate to make myself known to you ?” 
Eaid he* “ I am a Pathan.” 

Bimala, “ This is not enough—you are a Pathan by race ; but 
who are you ?” 

Soldier, By God’s grace, my name is Osman Khan.” 

Bimala. ‘‘ I have never heard of any such person.” 

Soldier. “Osman Khan, the general of Katlu Khan.’* 
Bimala trembled. She burned with the desire of escaping .any how 
and informing Yirendra Singha of the tidings. But there was 
absolutely no way of her doing so, for before her stood the 
general obstructing her passage. Seeing no alternative, she 
thought that so long as she could keep him engaged in talk. 
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so lotig she was free ; afterwanls, some sentiuel on the roof might 
chance to come that way. Deciding this, she again set on 
to talk. 

“ Why Jiave you entered the castle, Sir ?” 

Wo sent a messenger to Virendra Singh a,*’ answered Osman 
Khan, “ rerjnesting him to side with us. In return, he has chal¬ 
lenged us to enter the castle with our soldiers.” 

“ Bccausti the master of the castle, I understand you to say”—• 
said Bimala, “has refused to ally himsell with yoni* people and 
has sided with the Mogals, therefore you have come to capture 
it. But I sec you are alone.” 

0';man. “ At present I am so. ” 

Perhaps it is for this very reason,” asked Bimala that 
you arc preventing my going.” 

This was said with the vain hope of escaping from the hands 
of the Palbau, who, she thought, would feel piqued at the im- 
patation of cowardice and prove his valour by making way 
for her. 

“ Fair one,” replied Osman with a smile, you have noLliing 
to bo afraid of, except your side-glance. I have no very groat 
fear even of that. But I have a suit to you.” 

Bimala felt curious, and fastened her look on Osman K-han’s 
face. 

Pray, kindly oblige me,” said Osman, by giving me the 
key which is tied up in the corner of your sheet, I should hesi¬ 
tate to iasrill you by laying my hands on your person.” 

“ Thafs very fine I” replied Bimala, gently laughing. Were 
you not but a moment before ready to crush my body by hurling 
me down ?” 
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** Necessity has no law,” said the general, And if need be^. 
I shall hare t& do it now.*’ 

It required no long tinwj for a clever womair like Blmala to- 
understand that the key of the window was iad’ispenaably necessary 
te the soldier. But abe did not know how to evade him; He- 
that can take a thing by force, jests when he solicfts for it. If' 
the key was not volnTitarily given, the general would master it 
by force. Any other person in her position would tmdonbtedly 
hare h®ided the key, but the clever Bimala said, 

“ If I don’t give yon the key willingly, how will you take* 
it, Sir r 

Whilst she was speaking, she took her slreet in her hand, 

“If yon don’t,” replien Osnotan, his eyes fast fixed on the 
sheet, ** if you don’t, I will enjoy the pleasure of toaching your 
body.” 

** Do it, Bir,” said she and sent the sheet in the direction 
of the wood. No sooner had lAe done so, than Osman, whoso 
gaze had been livetted to the sheet, stretched out his hand and 
caught hold of the flying cloth. Bimala was omsc&ed at the 
▼igilaneo of Osman. 

Having secured the sheet, Chinan Shan took Itoid of Bimala’a 
arm with a firm grasp. Then holding the sheet between his 
teeth, he loosened the key and deposited it in his belt. His next 
action blanched the countenance of Bimala; he bound her hands 
fast to the batustrado with the sheet. 

“ What are you at enquired Bimala. 

It’s an exigmef of war,” replied Osman. 

Bimtdo. ** Tun will soon reap the consequence of this fold 
deed !” 





OsfflMi was goiTig away, leaviag Bioaala ia that plight when 
fie returned, and saying, No trustii^ a womwi^s tongue/’ 
her mouth os well, 

Osman then descended to the room below Bimala’s. He there 
turned the key, as Bimala had previously done, and pushed the 
window into the widl. When a passage was mads, Osman began 
to whistle softly. Immediately a bare-footed soldier came up from 
behind a tree and entered in. He was followed by another. In 
Uiis manner, a large number of Pathan soldiers noiselessly crept 
into the castle. To the last man that came,' Osman said. 

No more ; do you all remain outshle. When you hear my 
signal, attack the castle from the outside. Tell it to Tiy Khan.” 

The man returned. Taking the soldiers with him, Osman 
again noiselessly ascended to the roof. When passing by the place 
where Bimala was a captive, he said, 

" This woman is very clever ; not safe to trust her. Rahim 
Saikh ! do you mount guard over her. Free her mouth ; hut 
should she attempt to fly or talk with any one or talk aloud, 
don't scorn to kill a woman.*' 

** J. will, Sir,” replied Kahim. and remained there. 

From roof to roof, the Pathaus went to the other side of 
the castle. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LOVEK AND HIS LASS. 


When Bimala saw that the clever Osman was away, she re¬ 
vived courage, for now she could hope to regain her freedom by 
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dint ol her cleverness. She anon fell to Uiinking bow to efifect 
it. 

After the sentinel had remained standing for someiima, 
Bimala began to converse with him. Sentinel or Pluto’s messeng¬ 
er,—who can ever willingly abstain from conversing with a fair 
woman ? At first Bimala talked on various indifferent matters ; 
gradually she introduced a variety of questions regarding the 
guard’s name, country, homo, employment, happiness and misery. 
The man was highly satisfied with the display of so much interest 
in him and his on the part of Bimala. Hoeing the opportunity, she 
begun to take out sharpened arrows from her quiver. On the 
one h.'incl. her honied converse,—on the other, the unerring dis¬ 
charge of the flowery arrows ;—these conspired to usher in the 
^ melting mood.’ When Bimala perceived from the guard’s manner 
that his ruin was not distant, she said in a soft, sweet tone, 

‘‘ 0 ! lam strangely afraid, ShaikhjI. Will you kindly sit by 
me 

The guard was in ecstacies,—he came up and sat beside 
Bimala. After a little talk on other matters, Bimala saw that 
her medicine had begun to work, for ever since he had sat bj^ her, 
the guard was casting his glances ‘ frequent and full* at her, 

'‘Shaikhji, I see yon are perspiring awfully ; if you do but once 
release my hands, I can fan you a little—after that, you can 
bind me again.’’ 

Not a drop of perspiration was visible on the guard’s fore¬ 
head ; but Bimala must undoubtedly have seen it, why else should 
she say so ? Further, to be fanned by such a hand! To whom 
is it given to\enjoy such a luxuiy ? Reflecting thus, the sentinel 
immediately loosened her hands. 
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Bimala fanned the guard a littiie tdth h^ sheet, and then 
without the least let nx hinderaace vote it over her bo%. The 
guard could not think of re-binding hex, and there was indeed a 
particular reason for this. When instead of serving as a cord, 
the sheet graced Bimala’s person* her charms began to bum the 
brighter—those charms at sight of which in the glass, Binnda 
had smiled in the morning, struck the guard dumb. 

“ Shaikhji,’’ said she, “doan’t your wife lore you V’ 

Why should you think so ?” asked the Shaikhji. 

Only if she did,’* said Bimala, ” how could she in such a 
spring time (then the dog-star was raging, about to usher in the 
wet season I) endure the absence of such a husband ?” 

A deep sigh was the answer 1 

Tlie arrows were flying out inoessantly from Bhnala’s quiver. 

“ Shaikhji, I feel shame to confess it, but were you my 
huehandt 1 would never sulTcr you to go to war.” 

The sentinel again sighed. Bimala went on, 

“ 0 that you wore my husband !” and hero she too fetched a 
little sigh, at the same time casting a side-glance full of love. 
The sentinel was wrought up beyond bearing. By degrees, he 
drew nearer and nearer to Bimala, who imitated him. Their 
bodies now came into actual contact; the guard was all e.xcite- 
ment I 

Bimala placed her silken-soft hand in that of the sentinel; 
the man was ravished \ 

** I am ashamed to speak thus,” said Bimala, but if 
you go away vietorious, will you rememl^r me any more ?’* 

Guard, " Shall I ever forget you 

Bimala. Shall I open to you my heart 
12 
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Gufttd. ** Do so,—Pritheo speak out.*' 

Bimalk, 1 skaa't. What will yon think when jow 

come to hear it P’' 

Guard. ** No, no ; speak out, 1 beseeeh jon. Take me but 
your bond-slaTe.** 

Simula. ** 1 am Tory anxious to fiy with you, and stain the 
name of this cursed husband." 

Agaiii the same side-look darting loTO. The guard cut capers 
for Yery Joy. 

Guard. *' Eh ? Will you do so ?” 

Diggnja, come and see there are other sensible people like you 
under the sun 1 

* 

I shall be really delighted to go,” said Bimala, ** if you 
kindly take me with you." 

“ Shall I not take you ? 1 shall ever rest your slave,'* 

« 0 how can I requite your boundless love ! A trifle as it is, 
pray accept it.*' 

Thereupon she took the gold chain from off her neck, and 
placed it on that of the sentry. The man was at once carried up 
to the seventh heaven ! Bimala weal tm, 

‘^Onr ihMrcu declare that when one person places her garland 
on another person's neck,—this constitutes marriage," 

The guard's teeth stared as ho laughed. 

^ Ha 1 then we have been married sure,” exclaimed he, 

“To be sure,” said Bimala, and seemed plunged in 
thonghU 

“ What are you thinking about, eh t" enquired the guard. 

Bimala. 1 am not destined for happiness-^eseems 

jour'people will natar be able to take the easUe," 
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** Kerer doubt it; by this time the castle Is almost ours.’*^ 

*' Oh no”—said Bimalu; ** there^s a very particular secret 
dbout this matter,*’ 

** What’s it» pray ?” enquired the sentry, 

*f I rereal it to you, if you can compass the capture of the 
castle.^ 

The sentinel prepared to tistou i?ith parted lips* Bimala 
feigned disinclination to speak out. 

** What’s the matter, eh f’ impatiently asked the •sentinel 

“ You don’t know,” said Bimala “that Jagat Singha is lying 
close to the castle with ten thousand men. Knowing 
that you would come here seerotly,. ho had laid an ambush before 
you came. Now ho wont stir, but when Ticiory shall make you 
repose in fancied security, ho will come up and surround you.” 

The sentry woe struck dumb. 

“ How’s that ?” exclaimed he. 

Bimala. ** These tidings are not unknown to any of the 
inmates, and 1 have also- heard them,” 

The guard was ia raptures. 

“My soul I this day you have made me. I’ll go and tell it 
to the general. By bearing such important news, I shall earn 
a reward. Stay you here } I’ll be back soon.” 

There was not a shadow of doubt in hia mind as to the 
fidelity of Bimala, 

“ But will you come back ?” asked she. 

Guard. Presently.” 

Bimala, “O-forget mo not.’*’ 

Guard. Never, never. 

Bimala. “Nay, I eonjure you by my life.” 
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Why do yon fear said the sentry and off lie wont. 

No soonei* was he pot of sight than Bimala slipped away ;— 
thus Terifying the saying of Osman, “ there’s danger only in the 
eyes of Bimala.”* 


CHAPTEB XX. 

FROM ROOM TO BOOM, 

After regaining her freedom, Bimala concolred it to bo her 
first daty to bring inteHigence of the disaster to Virendra 
Siiigha; and with this view in breathless haste she directed 
her stops towards Virendra’s bed-chamber. 

She had not gone half-way when the war-cry of alMla* ho f 
burst npon her ear. 

Is it the victorious shoot of the I*athan soldiers V* exclaim¬ 
ed she distractedly. A lond uproar then breaking npon her 
ear convinced her that the inmates of the castle had risen np. 

Flying to Yirendra Singha’s Iwd-room, Bimala witnessed the 
same noise and bnstlo there, the Pathans having broken open 
the door and entered the room. She peeped in and discovered 
Virendra with his waist fast bound, playing his sword like a 
maniac—lus body deluged witli blood. HiS exertions were presents 
ly rendered fruitless, for by a stroke of a long sword of a power¬ 
ful Pathan, fiis weapon flew from his grasp and fell at a distance ; 
Virendra Singha was taken prisoner. 


• AUa ic Arabic mmm God, 
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Filled irlHi de^air at what i^e saw and heard, she left the 
plMe. Thinking that there was time jet to sate Tilottama, she 
ran for the placa While on herwaj, she pereeiredjt to be no easy 

t 

task to go to Tnottama,'--4he Fathan toldiers haring ororspraad 
erery creek and comer of the castle. There could be no room 
for donbt that the enemy had token the castle, 

Bimala saw that on her way to Tilottama’s chamber, sho 
sbonld fall into tho hands of Pathan soldiers. She immediately 
turned. Utterly distracted^ she hethonght herself how she 
could, in this time of imminent peril, bring Jagat Singha ahd 
Tilottama, tidings of the disaster. She was thinking of this, 
when she saw some soldiers coming that way after plnndering 
another room. Exceedingly terrified, she hastily hid herself be¬ 
hind a chest. Tho men entered the room and began to plunder it. 
Bimala saw that there was no chance of her escaping their hands, 
for when they would come to tho chest, she should certainly 
be disoorored. Mastering courage, she remained there for a little 
while, and cautiously peeping oyer tho edge of the chest, 
began to watch the proceedings of the soldiers. She was endow¬ 
ed wijh matchless courage;—her courage rose with the prctspoct 
of danger. While they were each occupied in plundering, she 
emerged from her place of concealment, and with stealthy steps 
attempted *10 slip away. Bent on plunder, the men did not seo 
ter,—she was on the point of loaying the door, when a soldier 
came up from behind, and caught hold of her hand. She turned 
and saw—Bahim Shaikh 1 

Now, run-away,” exclaimed he, ** where shall you go now I” 
Falling a second time into the grasp of Ealiim, Bimala 
turned pale ; but this lasted for a moment. Through tho force 
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of hor powerful intolleot, her face was again restored to idtear* 
fulness. 

“ I mast” thought she, secure my end tiirough this very 
fellow 1 Hush !" said she, “ soft, come with me,*' 

Saying this, she took Bahim’s hand, and dragged him ont. 
The man followed nothing loth. 

** 0 fie I” said Bimala, when they were alone, ** k this yonr 
deed I Where did you go, leaving me ? There's not a place 
which I have not searched for you.” Again tho same lov¬ 
ing side-glance I The ire of the magnanimous Shaikh was 
quenched. 

I searched for tho general,*'• said he, *' to give him inform¬ 
ation of Jagat Singha. Failing to find him, 1 came back to 
the roof, but missed you. I hare since been looking for you in 
every direction.” 

Seeing your delay,** said Bimala, **! concluded you had 
forgotten me*, and have accordingly come in search of you. 
Bui now what's the use of delaying iuoy longer ? Your people 
have captured the castle ; and it is time we got ready for our 
fiight;* 

“ Not to-night," answered Rahim, “ to-morrow morning. How 
shall I go without telling it to the general ? Next morning, 1 will 
tako his leave and go.” * 

‘‘Let us go then,” returned Bimala, " and at once secure 
my ornaments and that sort of thing,—or else some other soldiers 
may steal them.** 

“ Very well,** replied the soldier. The object of Bimala in 
taking Rahim with her wa« simply to escape the hands of other 
soldiers ,* and a circumstance which happened soon after, bore 
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teslimony to Uie sagacity of her foresight. They had not 
gone far, when they came upon a second pfcriy of marauders. 
On seeing Bimala, th^ cried out, ** A wench f a wenoh I 
a wenoh 

** Mind your sorerat affairs, comrades,” said Bahim ; “ don^t 
look this way.” 

The soldiers understood and desisted. " Bahita,” said one, 
** you are lucky, only if the general do no£ wrest the dear morsel 
from your mouth.” 

Kahiin and Biraala passed on. Bimala took Rahim to a 
room below her bed-chamber. 

** TLis is my nether chamber/’ said she; ** collect whaterer 
in it you choose. Above this is my bed-chamber. I’ll go and 
briug thence my ornaments and such gear.” Saying this, she 
threw him down a bunch of keys. 

Finding the room loaded with articles, Rahim eagerly fell to 
unlocking the chests. Not a vestige of doubt now lingered in 
his mind as to Bimala’s perfect honesty of purpose. On coming 
out, she fixed the fastening chain from the outside and locked the 
door. Rahim remained a prisoner in the room. 

Bimala then ran npsimrs. Tiloitama’s and her own apartment 
lay fw removed in the interior of the castle, so that the plundering 
Boldieiy did not yet reach so far,—^nay, it might well be doubted 
whether Tilotiama and Jagat Siugha had yet heard the din 
and the clamour. Instead of at once entering the chamber^ 
imp^ed by curiosity, Bimala began to view the manner of the 
loveris through a chink in the door. Who can over-ride nature I 
Bimala could afford to be curious at such a terrible moment. She 
was rather smprised at what she saw. 
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TilotiftOM was soatod on the conch ; Jagat Singha stood by^ 
holding the lily hands o£ the beauteous damsel. Jagat Singha 
was also wiping his eyes. 

This is perhaps the watery parage of Fatowell,” thought 
Bimala. ** Whatever it may be, oeitiuii ft is that these two hare 
not yet dreamt the impending disaster, O ! Iioye alone is mighty 
in this world ! In this universal hnhbnh> he has rendered this 
couple stone deaf, although they possess the sense ol hearing.” 


CHAPTER JXI. 

THE RENCOUNTEB. 

When Bimala entered and informed Jagat Singha of the 
impentling calamity, he could not at first hsHeve her. But the 
uoiso and din just then bursting upon their ears, at once dispelled 
his doubts. 

“ Pray, Sir, devise some instant means of escape, or we perish 
here!” 

For a moment Jagat Singha was plunged in thought. 

What’s Virendra Singha doing asked he. 

“He's a captive m the hands of the enemy,” answered 
Bimala. 

Tilottoma uttered a faint shriek and sank down senseless on 
the couch. 

Jagat Bingha turned pale. '^Help, help I ho t” he exclaimed ; 
look to Tilottama.*^ 

Instantly Binenda took a vessel containing rose-water, and 
began to sprinkle it over Tiloitama’s mouthy neek imd forehead 

4 
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fts well as to {an lier with a troabled heart. The oproar drew 
hear» and hearer. 

There they come, Prince,” cried oat BImala. “ How shall 
We save ourselves V* 

'*God'of Heaven I” exclaimed ♦Tagat Singha, his eyes 
dasliing fire, ** Is this thy will ? Am I destined at such a 
moment of peril to remain cooped np here with wommi !” 

This hurt the pride of the haughty BImala. 

And what’s the earthly need. Prince ?” retorted she, her 
eyes filling with tears. “ If I can do no better I will at least 
die by the side of Tilottama.” 

The Prince was touched, “ How can I go,” replied he, 
** leaving Tilottama in this plight ? I will also die for her 
sake,” 

The fearful cry approached nearer every moment j—the clang 
of arms also now became audible.” 

"Tilottama Tilottama!” exclaimed Bimala, "O! why 
are you senseless at such a moment! How shall I save 
you !” 

Tilottama opened her eyes. " Tilottama has revived,” said 
Bimala " Prince ! Prince I there’s time yet to save her,” 

"Nothing in heaven and earth,” said ho, "can avail us 
here. Could we yet leave the room, I could probably take you out 
of the castle. But, alas! Tilottama is helpless! Bimala, 
look'! there they ascend the stairs. I will first lay down my 
life,—but- the regret is that I shan’t be able to save yon even 
at such a cost” 

In a twinkling Bimala took up Tilottama and said, 

" Very well Sir, I’ll carry Tilotta^.” 


13 
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In an instant Bimala and Jagnt Singha mbhad the door, 
n hcn four Path an soldiers swiftly ran tip. 

“’Tis too hits, Bimala/’ saivl Jagat Singha. ** Pall back 
behind me.*' 

Seeing their prey before them, ihe men set np their war- 
cry of AlMla iio, and leapt forward like devils. The. arms 
around their l(»ins rang as they descended. Their cry had scarcely 
died away when the sword of Jagat Singha was planted deep In 
the breast of one of them. The man expired, citing frightfully. 
Before, ihe Prince could extricate his weapon, tha spear-point of 
another Pathan ran towards his neck ; but before It could alight, 
swift as lightning, with his left hand he arrested its course, and 
with one thrust of that same spear, prostrated his adversary. In 
a moment, the two remaining Pathans simultaneously aimed their 
blows at Jagat SinghA’shead; but without pfyjsfeg to take breath, 
he lopped off the fore-arm of one, but could not parry the blow of 
the other,—which without alighting on his head, "mfiicted a severe 
blw on his shoulder. ^ 6n receivbg the wound, the Prince 
grew doubly frantic, like a tiger smitten by the hunter’s arrow*; 
and scarcely had the Pathan attempted to strike again, when 
with both hands grfuipisg his bloody weapon with his whole 
strength and spirit, the Prince leapt forward and by one blow 
severed the head of his enemy with the turban on. Meanwhile the 
man who had lost his arm, drew out a sharp dagger from his 
waist by the loft hand, and aimed at the Prince's body. As the 
latter was descending from his leap, the poniard went deep intohte 
spacious mm. Considering the wound as nothing more than the 
pricking of a nci^Ie, he administered such a tremendouf kick 
.to the man's waist as fairly fiang Mm at a fiance. The 
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Pnnce hastened to out off ike Pathaa*B head, when with the 

terrible cry of A^lalia ko; oountleas Pathana began to stream 

into the chamber. He now perq^ived that farther fighting coaid* 

* 

only end in his oertam destruction. 

His body was drippii^ with blood, and he was being fast 
enfeebled by loss of Moodl 

Ihlottama was still lying senseless in the lap of Bimala, who 
was weeping. Her elotfierwere drem^ed with* the Prince’s blood. 
The obamher was now fall of Pathans. 

Supporting himself om his sword, the Prince took breath for 
a moment. 

“ Slave” exclaimed a soldier, ** surrender yourself.. We will 
not take your life.” 

This added fresh fuel to the expiring fire ; the prmoe leapt for¬ 
ward like a fiame and cutting ofl* the man’s head, placed it beneath 
his feet. Then flourishing his weapon in the air, ho called ont, 

“ Ye Javanas* I- see how a Rajpoot dies.” 

His sword played like lightning. Perceiving that regular 
fighting wtm no* longer possible, he determined to die after 
slaying as many of the enemy as possible. With, this view, ho 
dived into* (he thick of the hostile force, and with both hands 
holding his sword with* an grasp, begait to deal incessant 
blows, without m the least heeding his own safety. One— 
lnro......three,-—every blow either prostrated or mutilated a Pathun. 

Blows now began to pour in upon him like hail. His arms 
grew fainter and fainter from bleeding ; his head became dinzy ; 
his eyengrew dim ; his ears could hear only an indistinct noise. 

* A term el <^t(napt to distinguish fbr&i|^erst~who were considered as 
impure 
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** Noat ithftll take the Priace’s life,—tbe tiger mast be eaged 
alire/^ 

The Prince could hear more. Osman Khan had spoken 
these words. 

The Prince’s arms relaxed and hung loosely down; from his 
grasp,<his sword fell down with a clang. He fell senseless over 
the body of a Pathan slain by him. 

Some twenty Pathans rushed to rob the gem which 
•rested the Prince’s turban, but Osman Khan said in a voice of 
thunder, 

“ Don’t touch the Prince, on peril of your lives,” 

All desisted. Osman Khan and another soldier took up the 
Prince and laid him on the conch. It was a moment before that 
Jagat Singha indulged in the fond hope of one day sitting on that 
couch in company with Tilottama after their nuptials. That couch 
now became his bed of arrows (Sarasayyi),* 

After setting down Jagat Singha, Osman enquired, 

“ Where are the women ?’’ 

> 

Osman did not see Bimala and Tilottama. When the soldiers 
rushed into the room the second time, she read the future ; and 
finding no other means, had hidden herself with Tilottama under 
the couch. * 

“ Where are the women f* said Osman not finding them. 
” Search through the castle. The attendant woman is fearfblly 
clever ; and 1 shall be ill at ease should she escape. But have a 
care, Let no rudeness be shown to Virendra’s daughter,’* 

Some of the soldiers went to the other parts of riiS castle: 
wna or two begar^, to look about the room, 4fter searoking 

* It is a classical image. 
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in oilier direction^ one of them took a lamp and looked 
under ttie conoh. DisooTeriBg the object ol his search, the man 
■aid, 

!niey are here, Sir*” 

“Are they ?” enquired Osman Khan eagerly. 

Answer. “ Yes, Sir, they are.” 

Osman's ooantcnance brightened. 

** Come out,” said he, ** no fear.” 

Bimala first came out and then bringing out Tilottama, made 
her sit down. The latter was reriring, and could therefore sit up. 

“ Where are we V* she slowly asked Bimala. 

“ Nerer fear,” whispered Bimala into her ear, “just veil 
yourself.” 

“ May it please Your Excellency” said the man who Had dis¬ 
covered the women, ** I have discovered the women.” 

“ You are asking for a reward,” said Osman. “ What’s your 
name ?” 

“ My name is Karim Baksh,” replied the man, But no 
one knows me by that name. Formerly I was in the Mogal army, 
and people call me ' the Mogal officer/ by way of jest." 

Bimala shuddered. Abhiram Swami’s astrological calculation 
came to her recollectktti. 

“ Weill Fll i«member,” said Osnum. 
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AESHA. 

When Jagnt Singha opened hie eyes, he found himsnVf iw 
n handsame chamber and lying upon a conch. He eonld not 
remember ever haring been in the place before. The room was 
spacious and richly furnished. The marblo<paTed floor was coyerod 
with a soft carpet^ over which were ranged rose-water pots 
and other articles of sflyer, gold^, iyory and such tldags. Bine 
screens hung in front of the doors, and softened ere they admitted 
the day into the chamber. The ^aee was per&uned with yariooe 
odours. 

All was still as death. A maid'«em^t was noianh^sly fanning 
the Prince with a fan sprinkled with fragrant waters } another 
stood at a little distance mate and moticmleBs as a statim. ^eside 
the Prince on the iyory-mlaid eonoh sat a woman engaged in 
applying some salve to his wonndf. On the oaipet below sat 
a well-dressed BMhab, chewing bote! and reading a P^rsiwr 
work. Bat none was spealdhg or l»reaking the utter silence- 
oftheplaee.' 

The Prinee looi^ round. He tried to tom bttt oould not 
do BO on account of severe pm all orea his body. 
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Be Sir. Bern*! »dve/' said tibe woman beside bim 
dn a eoft, sweet tone. 

** Wbere am I enqaired tlie Prince faintly. 

** Frey Sir, be ^[nlet,^ tald she in the same mttsica? tone. 
Yon are in a proper plaoe, Sir.. Don^t be uneasy, Doii^t 
speak.** 

“ What*s the time now V* asked the Prince still more 
faintly. 

“ *Ti8 afternoon** replied she ** Be quiet, I beseech you. 
Yon won*t come all right if you talk; and we must leave the 
'place.** 

“ One word more,’*—said he with an effort, “ who are you,?** 

“ Aesha,** replied jthe damsel. 

The Prince fell to studying Aesha's countenance in silence. 
Had he seen her before 7 No. 

Aesba might be twenty-two. She was beautiful to a degree ; 
bnt it is not possible to depict that style of beauty in a word or 
two. Tilottama also was exceedingly beautiful; but Aesha’s beauty 
was not of that type. The charms of the ever young Bimala 
-also fascinated people ; but neither could they cimm fellowship 
with Aesha's traneeendental graces. The lorelmesa di some 
•damsehi is like the blossotning of tbe rernal —afresh- 

blooming, olosti^ for bashfulnees^ tender, serenely bright and 
delicicmsly fragrant. !niottama was su(^ an one. S<Hne women 
are like the afternoon Stola-padma,^ odonriess, about to close, 
wanting moisture, yet graceful, full-blown, splendid and ripe 
with honey. Such were the charms of Bimala. Aesha resembled 

* A speoies of the jnsmiae. 
t Land-lotus. 
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the lotos expaading itself to the rosytoocih of the mora' 
lug eno-HSO beaotifally blooming, so exquisitely fragrant^ so 
orerflowiog with honey, so resplendent; neither closmg nor lacking 
moisture, and * clothed with transcendent brightness/ l!!he rays 
of the sun are beaten off by the expanded leaves, yet its face 
ever beams with a smile. 0 reader, have you ever witnessed 
‘beauty’s splendour’? You may at least have heard of such 
a thing. Many a fair one illumines all round with her beauty. 
The daughter-in-law of many a man illumines his home. In the 
land of Vraja^ and in the war of Nigumhha,'\ the world was ablaze 
with dark lustre. But has the gentle reader now understood what 
I mean by ‘ beauty’s splendour’ ? Bimala shined in beauty but her 
light was that of the pradipaX somewhat dim, wanting oil, 
though sufficient for domestic use ; it can light yon from room to 
room ; with it you can cook your food, prepare your bed &o ; but 
yon must not tou(di it, on pain of being burnt. Itilottama too shined 
in beauty but her light was like the soft rays of the crescent 
TOoon—pure, balmy, cool, but ill fitted for daily use, not powerful 
and coming from afar. Aesba shined in beauty, and it was the 
full effulgence of the mid-day sun,-—flaming, darting myriads of 
rays and imprinting a laugh on whatever it fell. 

What the lotus is to the garden is Aesha to this story ; and 
I am therefore anxious to make the reader realize her form 
and face. Were I gifted with a cunning pencil—could I 
prepare that color-*TM>t cJnuipn^-Uke, nor red, nor yet like the 
unblown white lotmi, but a happy mixture of all three^-could 

♦ Ymjn was the scene oi Krishna’s amours. 

f JVwtifwAfta was a demon killed by Kali,—the persomfloation of the 
cosmic torcc. 

t The common sai^2^ Ismp used by Bengalis. 
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I tnithfally paint that forehead of hers, so faultlessly round and 
deliciously expausire—the very field of Cupid—over which ap¬ 
peared the fine carves of her hair,—could 1 prolong them as 
finely over her smooth end round forehead—could I turn them 
off in the same way over her ears—oonld 1 paint her black 
silken hair,—oonld I in the same way part them above her 
forehead—oonld 1 dress them in the same neat and elegant 
fashion—could I weave her dangling braid—could I depict 
those dense eyebrows—oonld I show how they attempted 
to kiss each other and how by gentle degrees attaining hnlk 
they visibly increased in breadth ere they had yet reached 
the middle, and then by as soft gradations ended in an ex¬ 
quisitely fine point near her hmr—could I show all thia—could 
I moreover paint those tender, nimble lids which looked like 
clouds flashing with lightning—could I transfer to the canvass 
the expanse of those eyes—the graceful curves of the upper 
and lower lids— that azurp lustre so finely touched with red— 
those dark pupils—that acquiline nose with uostrils dilated 
with pride—those lips, the home of Nature’s sweets—that 
alabaster neck over which fell her braid—those full blown 
cheeks which ever and anon attemped to kiss her pendants—those 
fully fleveloped, delicate arms shining with gems—those fingers 
before which the gems on the rings grew pale—those hands which 
in hue might vie with the land-lotus —the pomp and grandeur 
of her swelling bust, which shamed the brightness of the pearl 
chain which fell over it—the * mighty ms^to’ of her stature, 

0 call it iniddle not tall f ** 

Could I do all thist yet 1 would not touch Uie pencil Aesha’s 
beauty was the only reality in this unreal world j—she was the 

14 
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niafltoi work of nature^s hand her side-glanoe waa like the bln o 
lotus waving in the evening breeze. Ah I how can I hope to 
paint her without the help 'of inspiration ? 

The Prince gazed at Aosha. Tmmediatoly the thought of 
Tilottama arose in his mutd; and he felt the iron entering his 
soul. The blood coursed Tiolently through his vrina, and gushed 
out afresh from the deep wounds ; he closed his eyes and sank 
in insensibility* The lovely lady on the couch immediately wose* 
The person who sat on the carpet reading, from time to time lifted 
his eyes from the hook and saw Aesha lovingly ;—for a long 
while he gazed with insatiate eyes at her waving pendants, as she 
arose. Aesha softly approached to him and whispered into 
Ills ear, 

Osman, send for the physician, sharp”; for it was no other 
than the conqueror of the castle. On reoeiviag this coramuni- 
cation, he wont out. Aesha took a vessel which stood upon a silver 
stool, and drenched tlic prince’s forehead and face with some liquid. 

Osmau Khan soon came back with the physiciaa, who after a 
variety of expedients snocoeded in stopping the bleeding and 
handed to Aesha various medicines, giving directions in a low tone 
for thdr use. 

Pray, what do you think of him, Sir,” said she in the physi¬ 
cian's ear. 

** 0 the fever is awful I” replied he. 

He saluted them and was going out, when Osman overtook 
him near the door and asked him in an undertone, 

** What do you think of his recovery, Sir ?** 

1 am not hopefhl, you know,” seid he, bat please call me 
again, when the fit natsms/’ 
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That ntglii Aesliti and Osman sat up by Jagat Singha 
till a late hxiur. Now be was becoming conscious and now he 
became insensible the pbysician came and wont many a time 
and oft. 

Aesba was ceaseless in bar attentions to the Prince. When 
it struct twelve a maid entered in and said that tbo had 

sent for her* 

** I go/’ said she and rose up. Osman rose with her. 

** Yon also np ?”—asked she. 

** Xt is late; let me convoy you.'* 

Aoshw instructed the servants to be watchful, and then directed 
her steps to her mother's s^artment. 

« Do you mean to stay with the Btgam. to-night?” asked 
Osman on the way. 

** No,” replied Aesha. **1 elpdl return to the Prince.” 

** Aesha/’ sanl Osman, ** yotir goodness nothing can equal. 
A sister does not more for her brother than you are doing 
tor this mortal enemy of your father. You are actually rescuing 
Iriii toom tiie jaiwa of death,'*^ 

w 
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Osmm,** Bald Apsha, a gentle laugh illumining her counten* 
ance, Nature has made me a woman, and as such it is my first 
of duties io tend the sick. It would indeed be a great sin in me 
to neglect it, but I can claim no merit for doing my duty. But 
how does it touch you ? That you are daily watching and striving 
hard for the recovery of one who is your mortal foe, who is your 
opponent in the field, ever bent on humbling your pride—of one 
reduced to this pass by your own hands that you are doing 
all this for such an one can but redound to your credit.'* 

“ You, Acsba,'* said Osman, thrown a little out of countenance, 
“ look on the world as partaking of your own sweet nature. 
My motlV'^ >ou must know, is not so virtuons as you think. 
Don't you perceive what gainers we shall be if Jagat Singha come 
all light! Should the Prince now die, what do we gain by it ? In 
the field, Man Singha is not inforior to his son ; so that instead 
of one warrior wo shall have another to cope with. But if we 
can keep Jagat Singha in durance when he recovers, wo have 
Man Singha on the hip |«~*he shall certainly be obliged to offer 
us favorable terms for the liberation of his beloved son >—nay, 
Akbar too shall consider peace proposals seriously, to got 
hack such an able officer. Farther, if we can lay Jagat Singha 
under an obligation by treating him generously, he also will 
lend his infiuence to bring about the conclusion of a treaty favor¬ 
able to us;—and his endeavours may not go for nothing. At 
any rate, we cannot mibs a goo^ round sum as his ransom. His 
life then, you see, is more valuable to us than even a victory in 
open fight.'* 

No doubt these considerations weighed with Osman In de» 
termitting his present conduct, but there was someffiug more. 
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It is t!iQ way with some men to gire themselves ont os hard¬ 
hearted, fearing to he convicted of the taint of the *iuilk 
of human kindness,' and they do good with a porpetnal sneer 
at kindness, as an effetniaate quality. When pressed for ex¬ 
planation, they beek refuge in such expressions a«^ 0, edr, 

content you, herein I serve my turn." Aesha well knew Osman 
was one of this class. 

Osmau,” said she laughing, ** would to Heaven, all were as 
selfish and far-sighted as you. Goodness could then very well 

s 

be dispensed with. ” 

After an attempt at shuffling, Osman said in a softer tone, 

“ That I am selfish, I will show by another instance,” 

Aesha fixed her eyes on Osman, like a cloud surcharged with 
lightning—Osman continued, 

“ T am living on Hope; how long shall I remain her borrower?” 

Aesha looked grave; Osman now saw new beauties rising to the 
view. Speak to papa about it, pray,” said she. " 5foa know no 
can deny you nothing.” 

Osman, ** I have not left iiutriud that quarter.” 

Aesha. And what does ho say ?” 

Osman. “ He has pledged his word to the Begam that he will 
give yon to the man of ymir own choice. But to this day, 1 
have not known youi mind,” 

Again her sweet countenance gleamed through a smilo. 

Pray;when have men,” said she, “been able to read tho 
thoughts of women ?” 

Osman,—** What am I to understand by this?” 

Aesha. “That I do love yon/' Osman's handsome face 
brightened with joy. 
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** As l^lr fntnrc basbanclj^ oli t ” enquired be* 

Ab ai||i4<Mireftt brother.” 

OsmiiA^ dotintenaiice fen. 

•♦OiSdt Ged! ever oo thirf; key T* ejaculated be, 
of Heai^ m sttcSt a fiowery frame bast thou (dosed m a heart 
of etoae I** 

After conveying Aesba to her mother’s apartment, Osman 
rctoned to bis quarters, with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ AB'N’T YOU TILOXTAMA ?" 

In the evening of the next day, Aesba, Osman and the phy- 
sician is are seated in silenoe in the room whore Jagat Singha wa» 
lying. Aosha was seated on the conch, engaged in fanning the 
Prince and that sort of thing; the physician was momentarily 
feeling bis pulse. The Prince was insensible. The physician 
had said, ''Moat probably he dies when the fever remits. K 
he escape that, he Will surely be onted.’* 

The remiHsion was fast approaching ; and it was for this reason 
that all were held in breathless suspense. The physician was 
inoessantly feeling the Princess pulse, “Low,” “lower still/* 
**» litUe higb/'-^soch Were bis frequent exclunationB in a sup¬ 
pressed tone. 
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All of a sadden his fiaee grew pale. 

*<The time is oome’* said he. Aesha and Osman Usiened 
motionless-—the leech kept holding Jagsi Slngha's pulse. 

**The state's bad” sail he after a while, the pnlee irregulaif.'* 
Aesha's face grew pale. Suddenly Jagat Singha's face became white 
and showed an tmnatnral expression, his dsts clenched fast, his 
eyes manifested a preternatural twinkUug. Aesha understood 
that the coup de grace of the Destroyer was not distant. The 
physician who sat ready with his medicine, seeing the symp¬ 
toms opened the patient's month and ponred in the drug. The 
change was electric. By and bye, his face re-assumed its natural 
expression and composed. The whiteness which spread over 
his body disappeared, the blood renewed its free circulation, 
his fists relaxed, and his eyes closed in composure. The physician 
felt his pulse, all attention. 

“ No fear anv more” exclaimed lie joyfnlly, after a long while, 
ho will recover.” 

Has the fever gone off?’' enquired Osman 
It has” answered the follower of K^culapius. 

Both Aesha and O^m tn now looked cheerful. “ There is no 
more danger” said the physician. ” I needn't wait any more. 
Let the patient take this medicine every now and then up to 
twelve o’clock,” Ho then wont away. After a while, Osman too 
went to his house. Aesha sat as before on the couch beside the 
Prince, tending him. 

A little before midnight, he opened his eyes. The first sight 
that struck him was Aesha’s cheerful countenance. From his 
side^glauee, Ae^ gathered that hU mind was wandering, he 
looked like one who tried to recall some ihiug, but without success. 
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“ Wli^re voi I asked lie, aftei looking long at Aesha. ThU 
was th« fitvt time that he spoke after two days. 

** In t&e fort of Katlu Khap/* replied Aesha. 
like Pnnee again tried to recollect some thing. 

Why am I here smd he after a long pause. 

Aesha was at first silent. 

“ Yon are ill, Sir,” said she. 

No, no, I am a captive,” said the prince musing and shaking 
his head; his features now underwent a change. 

Aesha made no reply ; she found that the Prince’s power of 
recollection was reviving. 

“ WJio are you, I pray again asked he after a pause. 

‘t My name is Aesha, 

Who is Aesha, beseech you 
“ The daughter of Katlu Khan.” 

Tlie Prince was again silent, lacking strength to talk foi a 
long time together, 

“ For how many days am I here, pray asked he after 
a pause. 

“ These four da)s.” 

“ r*! Garraandaran still in your possession 
“ It K 

•Tagat Singha again paused a little. 

What has becomo of Virendra Singha enquired he. 

Ho ib a prisoner. To-day his trial takes place.” 

Paler grew the pale oountenance of Jagat Singha. 

" Pray, how fdre the other inmates of the castle ?” 

“ I don't kRe?t every thing,” answered Aesha a»iri- 
ously. 
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The Prince muttered something to himselft A name escaped 
his lips ; Aesha heard it; 

“ Tilottama.’^ 

Aesha rose softly and ^trent to bring the palatable medicine 
giren by the physidan. 

The Prince fell to obserring the matchless perfections of 
Aesha’s person, as her pendants kept waving to and fro. She 
returned with the medicine After drinking it, the Prince said, 

« When lying insensible, I dreamt that a nymph of heaven 
sat at my head engaged in tending me. Isn’t she you, Tilottama ?” 

“Yon may have dreamt of Tilottama, gentle Sir,” replied 
Aesha. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IHE LADY OF THE VEIL. 

Two days after the capture of the fortress, about noon, Katin 
Khan was holding his court in the fortress. On two sides 
stood his courtiers in arri^. On the tract of land in front, an 
immense crowd stood in silencs. ^ai day would take place the 
trial of Virondra Singha. 

Several armed guards brought in Virendra. His face was 
overspread with crimson} but there was no <race of fear in 
it; his flaming eyes threw out scintillations of Arc; his nostrils 

15 
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diUtid and (jnirered; ike bit his ii«th«r Hp. When he was 
broaght up, Katin Khan said, 

■“VirOTdra Singha, this day 1 will try yon fcwr treason. Why 
did fw assume a hostile attitude inwards me? " 

Virendra's face reddened. He soppressed his eager lusd said. 
Let me first know what I hare done ?’* 

** Be more respectful, Sir,” said a courtier 

“ Why didn’t yoa,** asked Katin Khan, “ seni mo men and 
money ? ’ 

“ You arc a rebel,replied the undaunted VirenJra ; one 
might well call yon a robber. Wherefore should I give yon money 5 
wherefore supply yon with troops f” 

The spectators perewed that Virendra was preparing his 
own min. 

Katin Khan's frame shook with passion ; but he had learnt 
to master his emotions with promptitude. 

Living in my domains,” said he somewhat calmly, why did 
you join the Mogul ?” 

“And where are your deinains, muy I enquire r asked 
Virendra, 

“ Liston, miscreant^” exclaimed Katin Khan in a rage, 
“ listen^ varlot, you shall meet your deserts. You could hope 
for your life ; but you are atiad, Yowr pride has undone you.** 
Katin Khan,” said Vimdrk laughing Soorofully, “ when 
1 came before you, X never mrpected nNii*oy at your hands; and 
what's the earthly need of a life saved ihreagh the mercy of an 
enemy like you? If you ceald rest satisfied with only taking my 
hf^ I wtmld gla^y Igy it down, wishing you WsH. Bat you 
hivt*stiua«d SIS mid say life of Mfie yofi 
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^]eed;:hifl ejrei filled enth iaars;', tiie diaeileHy iHioglity'Vlflndra 
Stnghft hangt d<»im hh held sad f«pt lika i idiild* 

Katla Elian was conslatiidiofiallT’ hard ^ mooh ao that ha 
delighted in the pain of a fellovr-creatare. Saeiag the plight of 
hie proud enemy, his face betokened joy. 

** Vlrendra Singha, ” said he, “ would yotir ask anything at my 
hands? Consider, Sir, your end is near.” 

Tears had brought relief to the burning heart, 

'♦•Nothing Bare thts,*^ answered Virendra calmly, “ order my 
execution soon.” 

Katla. “ It shall be so; any tiling mori^ ?” 

Answer. “ Nothing m this life.” 

Katlu. “ Would you not look your last upon your daughter?" 

At this the spectators bojinie silent for grief. Fire sparkled 
in Viren dra’s eyes. 

“ What! ” cried he ^ “ will nothing less satisfy you than tramp¬ 
ling under foot this crushed heart V* He then continued with Jess 
vehemence, “ Dt> so; I am powerless in this life. But in the iiext 
you shall answer for it before the tribunal of God.” 

This touched the heart of Katlu Khan; for is there a 
sinner whose heart trembles not at the sound of that dread Name ? 

“ No more ” said he; “ executioner, do> your oflSee.” 

Silence hold that vast concourse of people in breiUhless sus¬ 
pense ; so mu«h so-that the foil of a needle could hove been 
heard. 

The guards led Virendra to- the place of execufci<m. He had 
net yet reached it, when a Husalman whispered etH&ething 
into his ear. Virendra could not understand it. The. 'indiridual 
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then bonded him a letter. Musing- and absent, he opened it and 
saw that it was in Bimala’s hamiwritiug. He crumpled and threw 
it away from him, -with signs of great displeasure. The bearer 
took it up and went away. 

At this a spectator who was close by said to another in a 
low tone, 

“ Perhaps, Sir, ’lis a letter from his daughter.’"^ 

Hearing tins, Virendra turned round and said, 

** Who speaks of my daughter ? I have no daughter.” 

When the bearer of the note departed, he said to the guards, 
“ Await my ictum.” 

“Allri^ht, Yonr Excellency,” replied they. 

Osman him.-clf was the bearer, and it was for this reason that 
the guards applied to him the epithet of “ Excellency.” 

Taking the note, Osman went to the bottom of the wall 
of the inner apartment. There stood a veiled lady. Osmaiii 
came to her, and after casting his eyes round, related to her 
all that bad happened* 

*‘l am giving you'mfiaite trouble” said she; *‘but you 
must remember it is you who have reduced us to this pass. You 
must threforo do me this turn.** 

Osman said nothing. 

“If you refuse it,’* continued she of the veil, in a voice 
trembling with emotion^ “ I am helpless but God will judge. ” 

“ Mother,” said Osman, “yon don’t know what a perilous 
task you are layipg upon me. Katlu Khan will take my life, 
if he come to know it.^* 

“ Katin iretemed the woman* “ Why are yon de¬ 

ceiving me ? Katin l^an^ares not touch a Imir of yonr head.” 
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Osmftn. ‘‘You do not know Katlu Khan. But come, I will 
take you to the execution-ground.’' When they came to the spot, 
Virendrn, who was oon\rersing with a Brahmin disguised as 
a beggar* did not mark her. The woman looked from within her 
Teil and recognised the Bndinun to be Abhirainswami. 

“ Sire,” said V.’rendrti, ^‘hcre then I make my last obeisance 
to you. What more shall I say ? Whom have I in this world on 
whoso behalf I should offer up my prayers to Heaven ? For 
whom shall I pray ? ” 

AbUiramswami pointed with his finger to the veiled lady be¬ 
hind. Virendra turned round j anon she threw back her veil and 
cast herself at the chained feet of Virendra. 

“ Bimala !” cried he in a choked voice. 

“ Husband ! My life I My all ! ’ she exclaimed in a frenzy, 
‘•'this day I will proclaim it to Lhc four winds. None shall 
prevent me. Husband! Life of lift*! Where are you going— 
where are you going, leavirg ns?” 

The flood-gate was opened in Virendra’s eyes. 

“Bimala! Beloved,” exclaimed he, lifting her by his arm, 
0 ! why should you make me weep at such a moment ! my 
enemies will think me afraid to die.” 

Bimala was mute. 

“ Bimala ! ” ho went on; “ Farewell!—Do you follow me 
straight way,’* 

‘‘ No after a little delay.” Here she proceeded in an in¬ 
audible tone. ‘‘ First I will avenge my wrong.” 

Virendra’s count^mance brightened mp like an expiring 
Same. 

“ By your own hands ?” eiK^uired he. 
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“ By thifii vtsiy haad said she, p<^iatiag her haiad wifcb a 
fingar of tiie left. ‘^Here I oast away g^ld from my arais.* Wliat 
' farther tlie need of it?" Bbe therenpon dang away b«r .J^rae^ta 
and other ornaments at a distasoe and proceeded, “ No more sball 
these arms of mine bear any ornaments;—^bat sharp steel mast 
now stipply tbeir place." . 

“ You will certainly sueooed,** said Tirendra joyfully. “.May 
Heaven help you." 

*' I can’t wait any longer," oried the executioner. 

“ Well then, you may go aow,"'—said Virendra* 

“Not so;” replied Biiuala. “I will with my own ^syea 
witness the fell stroke that makes me a widow. I will drown, all 
scrujdes in your blood.’* 

Biruala’s voice was awfully calm. 

“ Be it so," said Tirendra. H« then made a sign to tho exc- 
caiioner. Bimala saw the raised axe flasdf in the sun ; for a 
moment her eyes closed of themselvos; when they opened again, 
the severed head . of Tkmidra Singha was rolling before her in 
the bloody dust. 

Bimala stood like a statue ; not a hair of ber head, waving in 
the wind; not a tear standing in hoc eye. Without shcioking^.^aho' 
fixed her gaze steadily upon the severed head. 

* Hindu widows do not wear ornaments. 
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WHUnn is Tuottaraa? Ah! where the fatherless, forlorn girl ? 
Where is Bimila? Whence had Bttnala come to the place of 
execution ? Where did she go after that grim proceeding ? 

Why did not Virendra Singha seek an interview with his 
beloved daughter in his last moments ? Why did his wrath kindle 
af; the simple mention of her name? Why had he exclaimed, 

have no daughter!” W'by had he flung away Bimala’s letter 
without even perusing it? Ah! why ? Bring but your recollec¬ 
tion Virondra’s rebnke of Katlu Khan and see what- a terrible 
thing had taken place. 

“ You have stained me and mine.” had roared out the chained 
lion. 

Do yon ask where Tllottauia and Bimala are ? Search the 
seraglio of Katin Khan and you will find them. 

’Tk the way of the world ! Such is the inexorable turning of 
Foiinne’s wheel 1 Youth, beauty, sincerity, purity—all, all are 
em^ed out by its relentless pressure. 

Katlu Kfaaa hud made a rule that whenever any beaUtaful 
wosaau should be tfksa captive in the capture of mj village cr 
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fort, she ahoald he sent for bis pleasure. The day after the cap* 
tore of Garmandaran, he went to the place and was en^ged in 
disposing of the prisoners, in placing a garrison there and that 
sort of thing. On seeing Bimala and Tilottaraa among his 
captives, he forthwith sent thorn to enrich his harem. Ho was 
afterwards engrossed with other matters. He had heard that the 
Ilajpoot army on hearing of the captivity of their leader, lay close, 
meditating an attack. Re was therefore engaged in providing 
means for expelling thorn in case of an attack, and could not 
consef^uontly find time to enjoy the company of his new slaves. 

Bimala and Tilottaraa wore kept in seporate chambers, 
ll'^ader, no nso of casting a look where the tender, youthful, 
fathorh'ss girl is rolling in the dust, her person covered with 
dust. What is the good of doing that ? Who will now cast a 
glance at Tilotiama? When decked in hud and blossom, the 
fresh shrub wares a welcome to the Spring, who docs not court % 
for its fragrance ? And in a summer-storm, when down it goes 
with the tree round which it has entwined its embraces, who goes 
in it, leaving the up-rooted trees? The woodman takes away the 
wood only, the shrub he tramples under foot. 

Como, reader, let’s go elsewhere. Let’s look in where with the 
flowing end of her cloth over her eyes sits the dusty, grave, mourn¬ 
ing widow, instead of the active, clever, gay and sportive Bimala, 

Is this Bimala ? 

Bimala ! where is that dressing of your hair ? Wby is your 
head so full of dust? Where is your curiously embroidered sheet? 
Where is your ianekili sparkling with gems ? What s this ? Why 
is your cloth so dirty f Why with this short cloth on, pray ? 
Where have gone those ornements>^ihose pendants that ever 
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»nd ftnott lofiged to kiss yottt cdieekef' Wlif ar« your oyea 
BWoUon f Ah I tfhere that sido'glant'r^ ? Wherefore is this wound 
in yoTif forehead ? Who has drawn the blood there T 

All this has but one answer: Bimala is a widow now. 
was waiting for Osman. 

Osman was a person of whom the Pafchans might justly bo 
proud. Ho ha(J entered war as a profession and as^ordingly did 
not hesitate to do any thing which promised to bring martial sne- 
coss. But when the exigencies of war wore at an end, hu 
allowed the leo*^t unnecessary outrage to be committed on 
ranqiiishod. Had not Katlu Khuu hitasolf rotincod Biniala -I'ld 
Tilottama to that pass, they would never have been captives throu^l^ 
Osman's hands, it was through his kindness that Bimala succeed-'d 
in hining hot hurbaud before hie death. When afterwards Osman 
eauie to kani that she was the wife of Virendra Singba, his kind 
lK‘UTt at cneo molted. IIo was the nephew of Katla Khan *, and 
had leave to go everywhere in the iiin^'r apaririionis. This has al¬ 
ready been seen. But the tliresliold of Kuthi's seraglio none 
could cross—not even his own nous—uot eroii Osman. But ho was 
tho ruebi hand v>f Katin. It was owing to his strength of nuu 
that Katlu Khau hod advanced so far os tho shores of tho 
Amodara. Oou-.eqnoDtly tho inmateb obeyed Osman even as tli 'y 
did liatlu himsedf: and it was for this that none hindered Bimala 
from seeing her husband that morning boforo his execution. 

Two day®, after this, she gave her remaining omamont-i to 
tho maid-sorvant appointed to serve her. ** What’s jour wii?, 
Madam/^ asked the woman. 

Pray, do yon go to Osman, as you did yesterday,** said 
Bimala, Tell him that I beg him to see me once more. 

16 
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Thig ifl my lui r«qQMt; T wBl not Oik for a like favor 
again.'’ 

The mi^-servaat did 80. Osman swd, ** There's danger to 
hoih of na in my going there. Tell her to see mo in mj 
lodgings’' 

How con I go ?" asked Bimala. 

♦‘He has said he wonld pmride for that,^ retaraed the 
menial. 

At night-fall one of Aesha's maid^serranta came in and 
after talking Bomething with the ennnclis, who gnarded the 
interior, took Btmala to Osman. 

♦* What more do yon require of me, pray ?" asked Osman. 

A trifle,sidd Bimala. “ £s the Bajpat Prince, dagi^ 
Biugha, alive? ’* 

Os. “ Yes, he is,” 

Bi. “ Is he a captive f ” 

Os, ** He is a captive but not in prison now. He is bed-ridden 
becaase of his wounds,” 

“ Evory one connoted with these wretched women is destined to 
fare ill!” exclaimed she. ♦♦ The hand of God is in all this. Bhonld 
he recover, pray, do yon, Sir, give him this letter. At present 
let it remain with yon. This is my reqnest.” 

Osman returned the note and said, “ Exense me; I may not 
do this. In whatever case the Prince may he, he is to fas 
considered a captive new. Xt is impropmr to take any letter 
io sneh a p««son withont first reading its contents; moreover 
this is agatast the orders of my master. ” 

^‘Believe mi^ Sir,” replied Bimala “it contains nofhing 
which yon can tike exceptmn to; yon may withont scruple 
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convey it. And tcUc yofti of y<mr uacter, Sur? T<m ate yont 
own maeter.** 

** la other ihtags,*' said Osmaai^ ** Z call aet agaiiBt the 
wishes of my uncle; bat not ia this. I poicfectly believe you 
when yon say the letter is qaite harmless, so fur as we are eott* 
cerned ;->-bat I can not break the mle for its sake. I am power-^ 
less to serve yon ia this matter,’* 

^ Well then, yoa may read it/' said Bimala sadly, 

Osman took the letter and began to read it 


CHAPTEE V. 


BIMALA’S LETTEE. 


** rriiice, 

I promised that one day I would unfold to yon the 
history of my life. The time has now come for my doing so. 

I ho^ to narrate my personal history, when Tilottama 
should have ascended the throne of Abnir. That hope, alas! 
has been dashed to the ground. In a few days you will probably 
hear there is no Tilottama on oarth-^o Bimala, Our days are 
numbered, 

lib for this reason that I am now writing yon ^ note. 
I am a great stuner^I have committed many sins in my time. 
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When t ahftU be no tooro^ people will sp^nk ill ot me; what a load 
of nodiaritable thi&ge they will heap on my memory! Who then 
’inll wipe out the iMiigma from my naine ? Who is soch a friend 7 

Thera it a friend; but he will soon renouneo the world and 
be 'engaged in austerities. My object will not be •gahied 
through Abhiramswomi. Prince, for one day at least, Z Ten'« 
tured to indulge in the hope of being reckoned among your 
kindred. Pray, do you, for one day, act like a relatiye. But 
to whom am I saying this? Thu fortunes of those wretehed 
women are like ; they have touched tho friend who 

was near ns. 13e that as it may, do you, Si*, remember this 
petition of your humble serrant. When people will say that 
Bimula was a harlot, that Biinala was a mistress in the guise 
of in ud 6*>rTant, xjray, do yon miy that liimala was low-born, 
Bimala was wretched, that solicit od by strong sensual promp- 
tings, bbo cciniuittod a thousand wr<mg.s, but Bimala was no 
harlot. Ife who ib now in Ueuven, as my good luck would 
have it, married me m tho propel foim. My lord did not for 
a single day suspect me of iufidelity. 

This was 'lol kno'ti. «« long ; who will believe it now?. Why, 
again, being a wife, did I behare Uko a maid-eorvaiit ? 
Listen. 

A certain Brahmin, named Bosi Sekhara Bhattacharya, lived 
in a village adjacent to OAimandaran. Saai Sekhara was the 
ton of a wealthy Brahmin. In his youth, he received a finished 
education; but his education could not remove the fault of hit 
character. 4ltboagh Ood had lavished upon him .every tiring 
yet Bo had implanted in him a certain strong passion: that 
passion is always stroaig in youth* ‘ 
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A then lived iit Gamand|ff&Q> who piaed for her absent 

hnsband, a follower of Jayadhara Siagha, Sh© was uncommonly 
beantlfal. Hot husband was a solditf in the army of the 
Smperofy and was long away from homo. Ute woman fell in 
lore with Saai Shekhara; in a short time, she conceived. 

Fire at^ sin cannol he bid long } the Ibsifidccd of Basi 
Shekhara reached the ea^ of hia father. With the view of remoT<«> 
ing the stain east hy his son on the race of another, the father of 
Saai Ssikhara wrote to the husband of the woman and hastily 
called him home. He reprimand^ his backsliding son severely. 
Thus disgraced his parent, Saai Sekhara loft his country. 

He went to Benares. There, hearing, of the fame of a 
dandi,* who was extraordinarily learned, he began to receive 
lessons from him. Possessed of an acute intellect, he bocamo 
proficient in the darmnas,^ and attained.the highest excellence in 
astrology. The tutor taught him with the greatest delight, 

Sasi Sekhara had put up at the house of a Sudra 
woman* She‘liad a blooming daughter. Prom veneration for 
a Brahmin the young lady arranged things for his cooking, &c. 
It is tbo duty of the child to throw the veil over the shame 
of the parent. What more shall I say ? The Svdra girl gave 
birth to this wretch of a w'oman. 

On coming to know this, the teacher said to his pupil, “ My 
boy, * I don't teach wrong-doers. Don’t show your face in 
Benares any more," 

Sasi Sdrhara left Benares for shame. 

My grand-father tamed my mother, out of his house, os a 

fallen Woman. 

• A davoice wotshipping Skta, 
t liinda Philosophical Systems, 

‘if • ^ ' 
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Mj poor motlMr came with mo to a eoMage; she maintaiii* 
ed horseU aad me by buJiIy labor. None eared for the poor 
thing; neither could any news be got of father. Several years 
after, in winter, a wealthy Pathaa was goiug to Delhi from Beagid. 
He was going through Benares. Arrivuig at the city late at nighi, 
he could not get lodgings. His wife aud his babe were with him. 
Ck>iniag to oar cottage, he begged permiseion to spend the night 
there. ** None of the Hindus smd he, ** consent to give mo 
shelter. Where shall we go now with this infant? He cannot 
boar cold. I have not many persons with me, and there will bo 
room enough for us in the cottage here, I wHl reward yon 
handbomely.'’ Tho Pathan was hastening to Delhi on some 
nrg^t business; he had only one servant with him. My 
mother was poor as well as kiad<heartod; either from love 
of gold or from compassion for the inf^t, she idlowed the 
Pathan a place in our cottage. He lay iu a part lighted 
np by a lamp, with his wife and son. In the other, we lay. 

a 

!nie populace of Benares were then full of apprehensions 
for boy-kidnappers. I was then ais years old ; I can’t tell 
all that happened; I relate what 1 have leamt from mother. 

The lai^p was bamtng at midnight. A thief entered in 
through a breach, which he made in the waB, and was stealing 
away the boy of the Fidhan. I had then awidmd from sleep aud 
saw it. I set np a lond cry, which awakened all. 

The wife of the Pathan not hading her child beside her, 
at once shrieked. The thief was then going ont with the boy. 
The Pathan mahed on the man) drew him by the hair and 
snatobed tho boy ftom him. As the ooh^rit implored hard for 
mercy, the Pathan lot him go after catting off due of his ears.” 
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Coming up k> pointy Osmaa became plunged in thought. 

p 

He tilien aatd to BimalSf 

“ Had you no other name before ? ” 

** Tee, I had/* replied Bimala. ** That is a Musalman name, 
and faihor has therefore dianged ii** 

** What's that name ? Maharu ? ** 

" How could yon know it, Sir ? ** asked Bimala in surprise. 

" I am that very boy,” replied Osman. 

Bimala was surprised ; Osmau again began to read. 

** Next morning, when thoPathan was about to depart, he said 
to mother, ^Kow^l bare no means to repay the obligation your 
daughter has laid mo under ; but let me know your wish. 1 am 
going to Delhi, wherefrom I will send you whatever you require. 
If you want money, I will send it.* 

Mother said, * I don’t want money ; I pass my days easily 
enough by bodily labor. But if you have any influence with 
the Emperor—’ 

< Yes, I have,’ interposed the Pathan. * 1 shall be able to 
serve you at court.* 

Mother said, * Then, will you kindly try to get news of this 
lari’s father and send it me ? * 

The Pathaa promised to d^ so. He offered gold to mother, 
which she declined. According to his promise the Pathan em¬ 
ployed some of the imperial officers to get news of my father; 
but to no purpose. Fourtew years after this, the men got 
tidings of my father, and information of it was oommnnioated 
to mother. Ho was at Delhi; ho had changed his name of 
Sasi Sekhara Bhattooharjya fpr Abhiromswami. When this 
intelligcmcs reached ns, moihor departed this life. If heaven 
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can be tho potlitm of « woman wbo manies 'titboBi *eancd> 
monions aad boly rites,’ then moikct sure Bat toconded boaTen. 

Whoa I received tiJings cf my father, Blares could ao more 
please me, liow that niothoE ao more. There was noae oa 
earth to me save father, tad wheU be was at Delhi, why should 
I bo at Benares ? Thinking tims, I tet out alone for him. At 
first bo was dissatisfied at seeing me; hut as 1 wept bitterly, 
he allowed mo to be engaged in tending him. He changed my 
former name of Mabam for Bimala. I employed myself in serving 
father with the greatest assiduity; my attentions were constant 
and ceaseless. All this was not prompted by any selfishness to 
aecnro his love, I really felt an inward delight in serving him. 
I knew that I had none save him, I ihouglit 1 had no other 
happiness on earth save serving ray father. Whether it was 
owing to my respectful attentions or to an^ otfier law of human 
nature, he began to feel an affeotion for me. AffecUon is like tho 
flowing river: the more it flows, the more it attains strength. 
When my dear lord was abont to suffer on the exeoution-gronnd, 

H 

then 1 knew how deeper beyond *' plummet's sounding’ was that 
love.'* 
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CHAPTER ?II. 

BIMiLA’S LSITEK (OONOBUDED). 

I haTe already told yoa, Prince, that a eortain poor ?roman 
liring in Garmandaran conceived by ray father. Her fate singu¬ 
larly roBombled my mother’s. She also gave birth to a daughter; 
and on becoming a widow soon after, began, like ray mother, to 
maintain herself and child by bodily labor. It is not necessarily 
the ca-c that the product should resemble its source ; the tender 
flowering plant is found in the bosom of mountains ; the dark mino 
produces the burning gem. An,‘earth-treading star ’ rose at the 
cottage of the poor woman. The daughter of the widow came to be 
recognised as a paragon in Garmandaran. Time performs wonders ; 
Time blotted out the stain of the widow; many forgot that her 
daughter owed her birth to an unchaste aheot. Some did not 
know;—few or none of the inmates of the castle know it. 
What more shall I say ? That beauty became the mother of 
Tilottama. 

When Tilottama was yet in her mother'a womb, took place 
Um principal event iu my life,—growing out of this marriage. 
One day, about that time, father brought in his son-in-law to 
the cottage^ He gave him out as his disciple ; 1 got the true 
infonaatiott from my espoused saint. 

Ab soon as my eyes fell on himt Wij heart ceased to be 
mine. He came every day to father, and stayed long;—ha talked 
of various things; he told stories. My rsipt ear took in the 

17 
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4 ionied I*5dltl myself off to him— .body and 

fonl j he too did not Ocom me. Iti brief, we came to read each 
•other's thonghfcs. I apohe with him *, his whispering accents 
still sound in my cat's lihc tite Oinsic of the spheres. 

Althongh I sold my heart cheap, still the wretched fate of 
mother was ever present to my i«imd *, I declined to sell the jewel 
in my dower—^virginity. Bat this in no way cooled his fervour. 
Father too had come to imderstand how matters stood. One 
day I overheard the following conversatiom between him and 
my lord. 

* I shan’t be able to remain anywhere, deaviag Bimala/ 
said father, ‘ But if she become yonr wedded wife, then I will 
Hve with you, Bat if yoar intention bo otherwise—* 

•‘Sire!’ interposed my lord, somewhat angrily, 'how shall 
'I marry a Sadra woman ?' 

' And how could yoa marry the illegitimate girl V said fother 
sarcastically. 

‘I did not know that she was each, when I married her,* 
replied my lord, rather regretfully, ' But how can I marry a 
Sudri, having full knowledge of the fact ? Moreover, your elder 
daughter, although natural, was not a Sudri.* 

'You refuse to marry, then' said my father. ^Well, your 
visits are objectionable*—you need sot-come to the cottage, I 
will see you at your place,* 

From that day, he disoontmued his visihr for a time. Efaily 
I remained eagerly expecting his ooming, hut in yaiu. At 
length, (perhai^ tmaWe to remain still) he agwn resumed 

his visits. During hie separation* i had knoijm what a thing a 

/ 

lover is. Therefore* ddring hia latter‘visits, I. determined not 
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to be so bashful as before. Father perceived this. Cue day, 
ho called me and said, * Yon see I have adopted the ascetic 
life ; it is not p *88ible for we to bo alvra;;^s with yon, I will' 
go on travel. Where you will go when. I leave you' 

I fell to woeping, apprehensive of my separation from father. 
‘ I will go with yon* said I. Anon the thought of tny lord 
occurred to my thoughts; and T said, * Or I will remain alone 
as before at Benares.’ 

‘ No Bimala,’ replioil fsitLcr, ‘ I have a better plan. I shall 
provide a good protection for you, wlien F go. Y^ou shall be an 
attendant, of Man f^ingha’s new queen.’ 

^ O 1 do not leave me, Sir,’ cried I, 

‘ No, no,’ replied he. * At present T am not going any where. 
Po you now go to Man Singha’s palace. I will be hero for llic 
present, and s<»e you every day. I sh sll do the needful after 
satisfying myself as to your reception there.’ 

Prince, I became an inmate of your Iionsc. By this mcenuvro 
father removed me from the sight of Kh tson-in-law. 

Prince, I was an inmaio of your fathor’.s palace for a long time. 
But you don’t know it. Then you were a mere boy of ten years 
old, and lived with your mother at the palace at Abnir. It was 
then, that I became engaged in 'tending your new stepunoUmr, 
at Ih'lhi. Counties? women hung round the uock of Mahanija Man 
Singha, like flowers in a garland. Do you know all your 
step-mothers ? Will you be able to remember Urinila—the 
daughter of the chief of dodhpore ? How shall I t*-!! yon of 
Urmila’s kindness to mo? She did w>t consider me as a maid¬ 
servant Mid attendant;—she looked upon me as an affectionate 
sister. Under her fostering care, I received a good educatibn ; it 





was ibmigb hsr that I lewat embroidery; it was to 

please hpr that I leamt ffiHtslc and dancing. She herself taught 
me letters. Thai I am able to send you these lines is owing to 
the kindness of Urxnila. 

I reaped still bettes? gojd fortune at the kind hmids of 
TJrmila,~*she introduced me as farorablj to the Maharaja as she 
loved me. I had atiaiited some proficiency iu musk and dancing, 
and the Maharaja took delight in seeing and listening to my 
performance. Whatever may be the re^^on, he looked upon me 
as one belonging to his family. He revered my father, who 
came often to see me. 

I was perfectly happy with the Princess ; my only cause 
of sorrow was that he for whom I was prepared to give up 
everything, save my honor, could no longer be seen by me. Had he 
(on his part) forgotten me ? No. Prince, do you remember the 
maid, Ashmani ? It may be. i became intimate with Ashmani. I 
despatched her to bring news of husband. She brought me news 
of him. What shall I say how muidi be said in reply! I wrote 
to him jcMT Ashmmii. He replied. Thus passed day after day. 
Even while separated, we conversed wii^ each other. 

Three years paired away in this manner. When we did not 

forget each other after such a long seperationt, wo understood 

that oiir love was not shallow like moss but de^-rooted like the 
\ 

lotus. I donH know why but at last my lord lost idl patience. 
One day he marred every iJiing. I was lying at nigd^t in my 
chamber alone, whmi waking suddenly, I saw a mpn at my head, 


These words ^ftWjsetly 
lamyoarewn.* 


enter# my ear*^* My Jov^ don’t fear, 

. " ' 'I 
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Wbat could I reply ? Mc«U]^g after tliree years! I forgot 

f ^ 

ercrything. 

I eanght hold of his neck and wept. 

When my speech retnmed, I asked him, * How have yon 
come into the inner apartment ’ 

* Ask Aahmani * said he» * I entered the palace with her os a 
water-carrier. Since then I have been hid/ 

* What then now I ’ asked I. 

* What?’ replied he. ‘ What yon will.’ 

I thonght what I should do ; what way to adopt. 

My mind led ;aie to the side which had been esponsad by my 
feelings. I was thinking thnS when suddenly the door of my room 
opened, and stood in my front—^Maharaja Man Singha. 

What need of details ? My lord was made a prisoner. The 
Maharaja expressed his intention of punishing him by law. Perhaps 
yon can guess what it was with me. Crying I fell down at 
the feet of Urmila ; I frankly confessed my indiscretion j I took 
the hnrthen of every offence on my shoulders. On meeting father, 
1 fell at his feet also. The Maharaja used to respect him, he 
reverenced him as his spiritual guide j of course (thought I) he 
would comply with his reg^uest. I exhorted, * Consider the fate of 
your elder daughter.’ I think father had concerted with the 
Maharn^ ; he turned a deaf ear to my entreaties, and angrily 
said, ■* Wretch 1 you have at once bidden adieu to shame ?’ 

With the view oi saving me, Unnila interceded strongly 
with the Mahar^a. He replied, 

< 1 can for^tu ihe thief, if he consent to marry BimaW 

I becalmed myself, when I utMerstood the iuteaUea ol the 
Hahari^a. My lord got wroth at the proposal and 
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‘I sKall over remain 4ifj;4B»pl!ve, I stjali lay 4own my life, 
but I Bball never many a girl* How (am you, being 8 
Hindu, make sucli a requo# 

* VP’hen I could * replied the Maliaraja ^ give my tteter itt 
marriage to the Prince, Selim, wlmt wonder ihat I shall request 
you to marry the daughter of a Brahmin V 

Blit my lord did not consent. He said ‘ Mabartj, what is done, 
is done Do you kindly release me. I shall never name Bimala 
more.’ 

* What then is done by you to expiate your guilt y’ replied 
the Maharaja. ^ You will leave Biiuala, and other^ will spurn her as 
a fallen woman 1’ 

Still ho held out. At length when the sufferings of durance 
'vile’ wore no longer boarabk-, he half consented, and said, 
*‘If Bimala consent h? live as a in aid-servant, if she never in 
her life put me in mind of this marriage, if she never give 
herself out for my wedded wife, I can marry a Sudri, —else 
not,” 

With the greatest alacrity, I consented tp do all this. I did 
not set a pin’s fee on wealth and name, I was only mad for my 
lord. Both my father and the Maharaja consented ; I oatue to my 
husbandh roof in the guise of a maid-servant. 

My husband had married mo under compulsion. Who ever 
cborishos his wife with lore, having married under such cirenra- 
«tance.s ? I beerwup the eye-sore of my husband after our marriage, 
and his former love at once vanished. He constantly took me ip 
task, remembering the indignity he suffered from Man Singha. His 
.ecolding I accounted as love. lu tlus way passed some time, hut 
what’s the use of menttiqiimg all tiiat ? I have done Hrith 
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narrating my personal history 5 no more. In time I regained 
the affections of my liasban<l; bat lie still maintained a feeling 
of bitter animosity against Abnir’s lord. It was the will of Fate, 
else why would all this take place ? But I have done. It is not 
only to fulfil my promise that I have written yon. Many think 
that I lived at the house of the chief of Gtarmamlaran, relinquiah'* 
ing my honor, When I am no more, yon will wipe oat that stain 
from my reputation. This has actuated me to write yon. 

In this letter I have only narrated what concerned myself; 

I have not onco mentioned her for whom yon are anxious. 
Think that her name has vanished from the face of the earth. 
Pray, forget that such a one as Tilottama ever breathed on earth.” 

Having read the letter through, Osman said, Mother you 
have saved my life. I will requite you.” 

** Alas ! what can you do for me now ?” said Bimala with a 
sigh. “ What can you do for me ? Still one thing-^.” 

“ I will do that,” said Osman. Bimala's eyes sparkled ; she 
said, “ Osman, what do yon say ? Why do you decievc this imrnt 
heart?’* 

Osman took out a ring from his finger and said, 

Take this ring. Nothing can be done in a day or two. 
Katin Khan's birth>day is about to come ; there will bo joy and 
revelry that day. The guards will be engrossed in pleasure. 
I will deliver you that night. Ho you come to the gate of the 
inner apartment at midnight; there if any one shows you another 
ring like this, come out with him. 1 hope you will escape without 
obstruction. But all depends upon Hie will.’* 

God bless you/’ exclaimei Bimala. What more shall I 

say?” 
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Her utterance wm ckoked; she could say no more. 

i;>he was about to depart after offering }iiiB her benediction, 
when ho said, 

** I will warn yon of one thing. Come alone. If you tako 
another with you, your object will fail; nay, it may bring on 
danger.” 

Bimala understood that Osunn was prohibiting her to take 
Tilottama. She thought within herself, “Well, if we can’t come 
both, Tilottama alouc will come.” She feheu took leave of Osman. 


if 

CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KECOVEBY. 

Time flics. Do whatever you will, Time will fly and not 
remain still. Whatever condition you may be in, Time will By and 
not stop its career, W/iy-farer! are you being roughly handled 
by the storm aiul rain ? Are the clouds roaring loud and deep 
over your Lead ? Are the winds blowing wildly ? Are you drip¬ 
ping in rain ? Is your helpless body being mercilessly pelted 
by haii-stones ? Don’t you find a shelter for your head ? A little 
patience, friend j this day will go away and not stand atilL Wait 
a bit, this ugly day will pass away, * there’s a gnde time tJOrniag’ j 
the sun will rise again, ^y'att for the morrow, 
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Whose days do aol go away ? Who^e days stand still to per¬ 
petuate his misery ? Brother! why then weep ? Whose days sit 
down to perpetuate his happiness ? Why then swagger f 

Whose days do not go ? Tilottama is. rolling in the dust, 
yet the days are going away. 

Revenge has made Bitnala’s hosora its home, and with its 
tooth has spread venom into every fibre of it A moment of 
suffering from its sting is insupportable, how many moments 
go to make up a day ! Still have her days not gone away ? 

The victorious Katlu Khan is lying in the lap of luxury. 
His days are passing happily, but still they are passing away and 
are not stationery. 

Jag at Singha is lying on a sick-bed. Who does not know 
what a lazy foot Time has with sick people ? *l^ut still the days 
have gone away. 

Yes, the days haw gone away. By degrees, Jagat Singha 
began to recover. Having escaped the jaws of death, the Prinoe 
rallied daily. First his bodily uneasiness disappeared, then his 
appetite returned, next his strength returned, and with it brought 
anxiety. 

His first thought was—“Where is Tilottama 1” The more 
he rallied, the more he asked all that came in his way concern¬ 
ing Tilottama, in a disconsolate temper of mind; but none 
returned any satisfactory answer, Aesha did not know—^Osmau 
did not say—the servants andmaids either did not know or did 
not say, having been forbidden. It was a bod of thorns with 
the Prince. 

His second thought referred to his future, ^*What is to 
come V* Who could return a ready answer to this question ? 

m . - Id 
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Tk« PnoosssAW tbftt !i0 was a captive. Throagh t^e btiidaess 
of Osman and Aeaba, he was living in a well famiehod and per¬ 
fumed chamber instead of in a prison ; ke was tended by servants 
and maids; he had everjthing ready before asking; Aesha was 
tending him with more than a sister’s cave. Still a person 
monntod guard at the door; ^ felt like a bird in a golden 
cage, fed with ewcet drinks. When should he get free? Where 
was the likeliliood of his getting free at all ? Where were his 
troops then 7 How^Sid tht*y fare, deprived of their officer? 

His next thought respected Aesha. “ How has this fascinating 
4md bewitching creature,—how has this image of benevolence and 
goodness descended upon this clay world of ours T’ 

Jagat Singha saw that Aesha knew no rest,—no fatigue,—no 
neglect. She was ceaseless in her attentions. Bo long as the 
Prince’s illness continued, he daily saw her cooping in the morning, 
like the *,8ttn new risen*, with a graceful pace, holding a nose-gay 
in her hand:; dally he saw her remaning in the room even 
till the usBt^ hour of bathing and breakfast had gone by; daily 
he saw her retnming soon, after performing those aeoessary 
actions, to be engaged in tending him so long as the Begam 
did not send her maid, (with the exception of short interrup¬ 
tions from urgent business.) 

What man has not lain od a eiek-bed ? But if ewer it has 
fallen to the lot of any to have been tended By a radiant girl at his 
head, aad to have been fanned by her lily hands,--.h 0 alone 
can say that disease is not altogether unpleasant. 

Reader! wish you to form a lively image of Jagat Singha’s 
sitnation ? Well then, lie down (in imaginatioa) on his sick-bed, 
your entire body suffering from severe pain. Fancy yourself ^ 
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a o«i)tivo among foes; next fancy a rfekly fnrnisliwJ, deliciottBly 
cool and perfumed chamber, Fix yonr gaae at the door} sud¬ 
denly yonr countenance shows expressions of joy ; yonder comes 
idio person who under this hostile roof looks on you as a 
brother ; the-person'is moreover a woman—a youthful woman— 
a very fall-blown lotus< Lying at length, y^m* are looking 
at her stoadily. Look what a grace is- seated on that form— 
just tending to be tall,, with all the members perfectly sym¬ 
metrical—a very goddess with her divine perfections—a very 
queen by virtue of Nature*s sanctifying chrism. Look, how grace¬ 
ful is her step. Have you heard of the elephant’s gait ? What is 
that ? You talk of the motion of the swan ? Mark the girl’s step, 
The sounding instrument keeps- measure in music; your heart 
keeps time to the music of her stops. See the bouquet iu her 
hand. T>o you see the flowers hare lost their hue before the 
superior brightness of her hands ? Do you see that the golden 
chain has grown dim before the brightness of her throat ? Ah I 
what’s this ? Why have your eyes forgotten to twinkle ? Do you 
• see the graceful manner of her neck ? Do you see how happily 
the dark ringlets have falleiv over her alabaster neck f f>o you 
see how sweetly her pendants are waving T Have you marked 
the gentle inclination of her head ? That is owing only to her 
slight tallnesa. Why are you looking so steadfastly ? "What will 
Aesha think of you? 

So long as the illness of dagat Singha required her servicesi 
Aosha was every day ceaselessly engaged in* tending hitm As 
the Prince grew better and better, the visits of Aesha became 
rarer and rarer; and when he was perfectly cured, sh^ seldom 
came to him, only visi&ig him once or twice at long intervale, and 
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irlien she came, she almost always came attended by Osman. 
As in winter the etin imperceptibly glides away from the body 
of a sbirering person, as it gets late, eren so did Aesha dis* 
appear from Jagat Singba as he recovered. 

One evening the Prince stood at the window, looking beyond 

the fort. Men intent on bnsiness or pleaenre were streaming 

to their respective destinations. Sadly the Prince fell to 

comparing his lot with Ihoira, At one place some people had 

formed themselves into a ring round some person or thing. 

The Prince’s glance foil that way. Ho gathered that the men 

were engaged in some amusement; and that they wore attentively 

listening to something. What tiie person or the object in the 

middle was like, the Prince could not see. He felt rather curions. 

After sometime, several of the audience went away ; and his 

cariosity was satisfied. He saw a man^was treating the people 

to some reading from a few leaves, which resembled a pittu* 

\ 

The person of the reciter rather awakened his curiosity. He 
might pass either for a man, or for a middle-siacd palm tree 
* scathed by heaven’a fire^* and shorn of its leaves. He was as 
tall and as broad ; but the palm is never loaded with so huge a 
proboscis of a nose. His manner was of a piece with his shape. 
The Prince fell to staging most hoodfully the various gesticu¬ 
lations of the hand, the head and the proboscis with which the 
reciter accompanied his reading. Now Osman entered. 

When they had saluted each other, Osman asked, 

“ Pray, Sir, what are you lookmg at so intently at the window T* 
** Something like a piece of wood," replied the Prince. “ You 
can see it, Sir, it you like-” * 

« A Ms. of palm* leaves. 
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“ Hav’nt yoti seen him before, Prince tMiked dEWoan after 
seeing the man, 

“ No/* replied the Prince. 

“ He is one of your Brahmins, Sir,” said Osman. ” His con¬ 
versation is qnite elegant. I saw him at Garmandaran.” 

The Prince grow anxious. Ho was at Garmandaran ? Couldn’t 
he then tell anything of Tilottaina? 

“ 'Wliat’s his name, Sir, 1” asked ho in agitation. 

Osman thought for a while, and said, His name is rather 
hard to tell; it can’t be so easily recalled to mind, Ganapat? 
No, Ganapaiii — Gaj'apatf No, Gajajyati? Wliat more?’* 

Gajnpati ? —It's not a Bengali name; yet I see the man 
is a native of this country.” 

“Bight! He is a Bengali; a Bhattacharjya. He has got 
some title. JSlm — eletn —what next?” 

“ 0 no, Sir, Bengali titles never take in tho word elfm. The 
Bengali for clem i.s vidya*. He might be a Vidyabhman or 
a Vidyahaguh?* 

“ Yes, yes, vidya and something more. Stay—what do they 
call an*elephant in Bengali?” 

** What more ?” 

“ Kariy datdi, varana, naga^ gaja —” 

*‘Ah! here it is ; his name is Gajapati Vidyadiggaja.” 

Viddyadiggaja I a rare title.as I live I Nothing could match 
the title except the name, I feel curions to talk with the man.” 

Osman Khan had heard a wee bit of Gajapati's convi^satioil j 
tnd saw no harm to any talk the Prince might hold with him. 


* tiearniog. 
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** So harm/* replied bt; 

They thereupon went into the next room- and bad Gajapatii 
eallcd in by a aorrant. 


CHAPTEE IX. 


BieSAJA’S TIDINGS. 


When Gajapati Tidyadig’gaja was ushered in by the servant^ 
the Prince asked, “Are yon a Brahmin, Sir?*’ 

Diggaja replied with a wave of tlve hand, 

* iniit f«HT iTfT 

t'’ 

[So long as the gods choose to iahalnt the Himalaya, so long 
as the Ganges waters this sublunary Siihere, in this unreal world, 
verily the only reality is the faiher-in-law*8 house.]: 

Jagat Singha suppressed his rising inughter and bowed down* 
his head. Gajapati uttered the benediction, ‘‘ May Khoda SJaan*' 
bless the noble Bahn I'* 

* This is an Sjoabwmely ladictous expreaiion, sliowing the iguorance 
Diggaja, whohad beim recently converted to MahwmaedwhJm. The word: 
JTMa. which is a llaboxaedaB ttblOf is never used in caoluB^im) XM 0 
<God}. 
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**1 am Tiot a Jftf Sir/’ said the Priocei I am a Hhide.” 

“ The rogue 1” thought Diggaja. “ He is eeaftaiulf a Yavan ; 
lie is only trying to humbug me. He has some motive for this, 
else why should he call me iul Noble Khan* Babu,” said he sadly 
in alarm, “I know yon, Sir, I live upon your bread ; do not 
ill treat me, I pray yon ; I am yonr bond-elaye, Sir.*’ 

Jagat Singha perceived the lutch, 

“ You are a Brahmin, Sir,” said he, “ and I am a Eajpnt. 
Tliis language to me is therefore not befiKing. Your name is 
G i\J apati Yidyadiggaj a 1” 

Ha! look thoro!” thought Biggaja. ‘‘ The fellow wants my 
'name 1 God knows what a scrape he will bring me into ! Have 
iQorcy npon me, noble Shaifc,” exclaimed Im with joined hands. 

“ Have mercy, I am a poor man, Sir. On my knees I beseech yon.” 

Prom the Brahmin’s extremity of fright, Jagat Singbn saw it 
was impossible to make him answer his purpose by any direct 
means. Accordingly with the view of diverting his attention, 
he said, 

What pnii have yon got in your hand ?” 

“A work on Manikpivy so please you. Sir.” 

Yon a Brahmin and carry a work on Manihpir ?” 

"Hem! hem! 1 was a Brahmin once, but not now.” 

Ttie Prince was at once astonished and vexed. 

" What say you ? Didn’t you live at Garmandaran ?” 

" Death and damnation 0! ” thought Diggaja. He has even 
discovered that I lived at Virendra Singha’s castle ! He will deal 
with me even as they have done with Yirendra Singha,” Here 
the Brahmin buret into tears. 

• This is another ludicrous ooajuaetiou, the word Khan being joined to 
the word Babu applied to Bcugs^ as an bonoiiiic epithet. 
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"Have mercy, noble Kbaat’* cried ont Diggaja, rubbing bis 
bmids with might and main, Do not belabour me, I beseech 
yoti j I mn yonr slave." 

** Are yon in your senses 

"Yes, yoor honor I I am your slave, Sir; I am yonr own, Sir 1’' 
“ No fear, man," said jagat Singha, with the view of calming 
the Brahmin. " Pray, entertain ns with a reading from your book/^ 
The Bralimia fell to reading the in a sing-song way, 
his eyes still bedewed with tears. His tone was as much a 
borrower from crying as from sing-t'Oiig. So sings a little boy 
who has just been pulled by the ear by the opera master. 

After ho had road for sometime, iIjo j'^rinco asked, 

" Being a Brahmin, why were you roaming a book on Manikpir ?" 
“I am a convert now," answered the Brahmin, stopping his 
sing song. 

"How’s that?" asked the Prince, 

“ When the Musalman Babus entered the fort,’’ said Gajapati 

‘‘they said to me, ‘Come, Brabmm, we’ll spoil your caste’*, and 

<■ 

thereupon they dragged me away, and forced me to eat the fowl 
pah:’* 

" What is pahV’ 

"The cUapdj rice boiled in clarified butter." 

The Prince understood what was meant, 

“ Go on”—said he. 

" Then they made me reaii K<xlmi’’\ said Diggaja. 

* .Here ludicrously confottiida puhni-^& rich Mabommedaa dish-* 

withjt/afe-akimi of gruel for sick people. 

t Atckpa means sunabine j atapa, rice is rice dried in the iun. 
t Kalmti: is a Mekommedan religious work. Biggaja calls it 
uamCj'lfliniliar in Bengali huuseholds, salad ! 
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** JEHalma ; well fhon 7” 

‘‘Thentliey naid, ‘Yon h&re become ft Mus&lmaa.* Since 
tben I am a Hasalman.” 

“ What of the other inmates ?” here'entinircd the Prince. 

All the other Brahmine hare fared like me." 

The Prince hxed his eyes on Osman. Uaderstandiag his 
silent reboke, Osman said, 

“ And where’s the harm in it, Prince ? We consider Mahom- 
medanism as the only true faith ; and consider it no sin but a 
virtue to spread it by any means.” 

" Noble Yidjadiggaja—^’’siud the Prince without replying 
to Osman. 

“ Now, Shaikh Diggaja, if yon please." 

Yery well; noble Shaikh, know you anything of any other 
inmates of the castle ?” 

Osman grew anxious, understanding the motive of the Prince. 

** Besides, Abhiramswami has escaped,” said Diggaja. 

The Prince saw that ho must (if he should learn anything) 
speak directly. 

“ What has become of Virendra Singha ?” asked he. 

The Nabah has beheaded him," replied the Brahmin, 

The Prince’s face reddened. 

What does he say?” he asked Osman. **Is the Brahmin 
telling a fib 7” 

** After trying him,” replied Osman seriously, the Ifabab 
has executed him as a rebel.^* 

The Prince’s eyes flashed fire. 

"May I take the liberty, Sir, ask one thing more be 
ftsked Osman. ** Waa it done with your consent ?*’ 


10 
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No; it was against my advica,*^ replied Osman. 

c 

The Prince paused for a long while. Taking the opportunity, 
Osman said to Biggaja, 

“ You go now,’* 

Diggaja rose and was about to go away, when the Prince 

prevented him by catching hold of his handh 

One word more," said he. Where is Biraala?” 

The Brahmin heared a sigh ; he also cried a little. 

** Bxmala is now the concubine of the Nabab,” said he. 

The Prince cast at Osman a glance like the lightning. 

^ Is this also true f ” asked he. 

What have you to do here any more?'’ said Osman to the 

person, without replying to the Prince. “ Go away.” 

The Prince grasped his hand firmly ; so that the Brahmin 

could not choose but stay. • 

Wait a moment longer,’* said he. “ One word more and I 

have done,” Here las red eyes began, to flash with living flame, 

* 

One word more; Tilottama 7” 

Tilottama,” replied the Brahmin, also is now the Nabab’s 
concubine. They are living in peace in the midst of every com¬ 
fort” 

The Prince violently pushed away the Brahmin’s hand ; the 
man luckily escaped going head over heels. 

Osman was ashamed ; he said iu a soft tone^ 

" 1 am an olScer merely,*’ 

•" You are the devil’s officer/* replied the Prince. 







CHAPTER X. 


SWEET IMAGE, AWAY I 

It m needless to say that Jagat Singha could not sleep a 
’fvink that night. His bed was full of scorpions ; his heart burnt 
in anguish and pain. That Tilottama whose death would before 
hare rendered his exist once iusuppoiiidde—that the sarao Tilot- 
tania still bred,—this was the only thing which he regretted. 

IIowso? That Tiiottauia still bVed ! That tender flower, 
that angelical sweetness, ihat soft splcntlonr, that frame which 
rises before Jagat Birigha’s yiaion whichever way ho turns hia 
gaze, shall the jaws of the grare close over such a frame! This 
earth—this spacious earth, shall it not contain a vestige of that 
frame i O heavy thought! O insupportable hour! Jagat 
Siugha’s eyes 

“ Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. . 

Anon the thought of the hellish Katlu Khan’s pleasure 
chamber flashes upon his imagination; ho sees that tencUr frame 
on the lap of the villain, and again his heart burns like a volcano, 
That Klofctama whose image has been enshrined in his heart of 
hcarls—lhftl Tilottamft ts now an inmate of the Pathau’s—aye,*— 
that very Tilottai&adU now the concubine of Katlu Khan! 
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Cau a Rajpoot paj liis dlevotions to suoli an image any more ? 
Is a Rajput worthy of his race who hesitates with his own hands 
to tear that image from his mind for ever ? 

That image has rooted itself deep in the mind of Jagat Singha ; 
and to uproot it is to rend the heart itself. Ah! bow shall 
he banish that lovely imj^e'for ever 7 Is it possible ? So long as 
memory holds a seat in his distracted globe,” so long as hesli 
and blood remain, so long will that image lord it over his heart 
and soul* 

Not to speak of his mental quiet, these distracted thoaghfca 
were fast depriving the Prince of his reason ; hts memory began 
to fail. When the night was about to go away, the Prince still sat 
up sQpporting his head upon his hands ; his brain was reeling; 
he had lost ail power of thinking. 

His body ached for having sat long in the same posture ; his 
violent mental agitation had spread fever heat all over his body. 
He came up to the window. 

The cool summer breeze touched his forehead. There was 
darkness all round ; a thin cloud had spread itself in the sky ; 
the stars were not visible ; only here and there a mild'git aming star 
peeped out from behind a fleeting cloud. The trees at a distance 
had blended themselves into one another's being in the dark, and 
stood under the sky like « waU of darkness ; the trees close by 
were glittering with oiaewns of glow-wonns, which shone like so 
many diamonds. In. a tank in front, the iainge of the trees and the 
sky appeared mdislihdt in darkness. 

The night breeze which had stolen its coolness from the clouds, 
Romewhat allayed Uhe bodily heat of Jagafc Singha. He remained 
at the, window and stood placing his hand over his head* He 
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had hoeome exhausted through prolonged mental citation, and 
from want of sleep. The coutnct of the grateful breeze made 
him desist a little from thinking, and somewhat diverted hia 
thoughts. The dagger which had hitherto been piercing his 
heart was being replaced by the less poignant dagger of despair, 
Ihe pain is in forsaking hope j when, despair has once established 
itself in the mind, the pain is not so much; it is the blow which 
is attended with very great pain,—not so the wound, which though 
lasting, is not so paiufai. Jagat Singha was now suffering the 
lesser pain of despair. He looked at the dark, starless appearance 
of the heavens, and then with tearful eyes looked at tho dark star¬ 
less appearance of his own heart. The past now gently began 
to start into life at the tonoh of remembrance; childhood, youth 
with its delights, all came before his view ; he was lost in his 
reflections ; by and bye he became still more absorbed; by and 
bye his body began to cool down ; he was fast growing insensible 
from fatigue. Ho felt sleepy, as he kept hold of the window. 
In his sleep the Prince dreamed a dream. It was of a very painful 
and agitating nature. He frowned in sleep ; his face showed 
expressions of agony j his lips quivered ; perspiration stood out 
on his forehead ; his fists clenched fast. 

He awaked with a start; he began to pace the room hurriedly; 
it is difficult to say how long he suffered in this way. 

When the walls of the room were laughing in the morning sun, 
Jagat Singha was sleeping, stretched at length on the ground, 
without a bod, without a pillow, 

»r 

Oa^ii came and awakened han. When he rose, 0#ian 

saluted and handed Jhim a lestter. The Prince took ft, and 

^ ■ ■■ 

without saying anylhmg, fixed his gaze ou Osman. The latter 
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understood that the Prince’s mind was wandering. Thinking the- 
time, therefore, as tinsoitable for any talk on bnsiness, he said, 
“ Prince, I don’t feel oarfous to know the reason of your lowly 
bed—not I, I had promised the writer of this note to deliver 
it to you. The reason which made me so long withhold it from 
you, exists no longer, yon have leamt it all, Sir. I leave tho 
letter with you j read it at your lektire. I’ll call again in tho- 
evening. If yon should wish to send a reply, I will have it con¬ 
veyed to the writer.” 

Saying this, Osman left the letter with tho Prince, and went 
away. 

On being restored to his senses when left alone, he began 
to read letter. After liaving read it from beginning to 

end, he pi''pared a fire and cast the note into it. He kept his 
gaze fixed at it, po long as it burnt; Whoji it was completely 
consumed, he said to himself, 

** I have succeeded in destroying tho remembrancer, by com¬ 
mitting it to the flames ; memory too is burning in anguish, but 
why is it not reduced to ashes V’ 

He then finished his daily morning duties. After fintsliiug his 
devotions, he reverentially bowed down his head to his guardian 
deity, and then clasping his hands and looking upwards, said, 

“ Father ! forsake not Thy servant. I will act as becomes 
a Kshatriya; I only ask Thy blessing. I will banish from my 
mind the conoabiae of the castnless wretch ; should tho efifort 
cost me my life, I sltall have Thee In tho next world, 1 have 
done whaiman oando, X will do what man can. 0 ! Searcher of 
hearts! look thott'into the Very recesses of my soul and s«« 
whs^her X aui" more long for iKlot^^a, any more wish to seeheti 
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Only foil remembrance is tortnringf me incessantly. I have 
resigned the desire, shall I never be able to get rid of the 
memory ? Father I hare mercy upon me I or cruel remembrance 
will tindo me quite.” 

‘k 

Tlie image is banished. 

Tilottama! what are yon dreaming of, girl, lying on the 
ground. ? The sole star at which you had been gazing amidst dismal 
gloom, will no more impart its light to you ; the plank to which 
yon had clung for life in this violent tempest, has slipped from 
your hold ; the raft on which yon had embarked your fortunes for 
crossing the oceah, has gone to the bottom I 


CHAPTEE XL 

CHAHGING THE UOOM. 

Aepording to his word, Osman came in the evening and 
said, 

** Do you wish to send a reply, Prince ?” 

The Prince had written a which he now handed to 

Osman. 

Osman took it, 

♦* Please ezense me, Sir,” said he j “ hnt we make it a |>oiat 
never to allow one inmate of ihe fort to send any note to another, 
unless we first saisfy ourselves as to its contents.” 
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** It is needless to say it,” replied the Rrinoe rathw sadly. 
** You can read the letter, Sir, and then send it, if you like/* 

Osman opeaaed and read the letter. It contained simply 
the following lines 

« 

“ Ill-fated woman I I will not forget youif request. But if 
you really lofed yonr husband, you must follow him, and 
thereby wipe out the stain that has attaohed itself to your 
name. 

Jagat Singha.” 

Prince P said Osman after reading the note, you are very 
cruel.” 

Certainly not more than the Pathan, Sir/* replied the Prince 

drily. 

Osman’s countenance reddened ; he said rather harshly, 

'*The Patlians may not have bebarSl with you so verf 
shabily, after all, Sir.** 

The Prince was at once angry and ashamed. 

** Ko, Sir” said he ; * ** I speak not of myself, You have treated 
me very kindly, sure, and although you have taken me cap- 
live, you have given me my life ; you have effected the recovery 
from serious illness of one who bad been destroying your forces. 
He who should be loaded with chains, and confined in a dungeon, 
lives in a perfumed chamber, through your kindness. What 
more can you do, Sir ? But what I say is this; yon are laying 
me under embarassiag obligations ; I do not see the end which 
all this comfott points to. If I am a prisoner, send me to 
gaol, Sir ; rele^ from this net of kindness; hut if I am 
Bot a prisoner, wltafi the use of keeping me in this golden 
cage, pray?’* 
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Prince,” replibJ with coraposttre, «irhy are yoa 

«o impatient for evil ? Evil rcquircig no cmutiag ;—^ifc ooaaies of 
Itself.” ■ 

“ The Rajpats,” replied the Princa haaghtiiyj consider it no 
^>11 to exchange this fiov^ery bed of yonre for one of.stone. 

“ It would not matter much” said Osman " if Misfortune had 
no greater terrors than the stoao^het.” 

The Prince eyed Osman keenly and said, 

*^Whea I have failed to chastise Katin Khan, to me the 
execationePs axe is no eml” 

“ Take care, Sir,” said Osman. “ The Pathans are no 
babblers.” 

** General! ” said the Prince with a scomfnl langh, if yon 
have come to cow me, you will not succeed,” 

Ko, Sir,” replied Osman ; ** we know each other too well ia 
waste words. I iiave come^tu you on gome partionlar business. * 
Let me hear it, Sir,”^saul the Prince, rather surprised. 

** The proposal which I make,—is made under the express 
orders of Katlu Khan. Please to bear this in ntiud.” 

Primee. “ Very well.” 

Os. ” The strife between the Bajputs and the Pathans is 
injuring both parties.” 

Prince. “ Oar object is to make root and Waiick work M 
the Pathans.” 

**True” replied Osman; **hmt Sir^ consider the chance of 
destroying us without at tiie aas^e time undergoing destruction 
yourselves. You, for oi^e^ can whether the captors of 

Garmandayaa are so utterly weak.” ' , 

^' ^'V'’ 

A slight smile^ayijpeafed on thelijpk Jagat Singh a. 

. 2a 
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“ 1 grant them skill.” 

** Whateirtfr it be,” Oaraan went on; " it^s not my object to 
praise self. It will ncrer be easy for the Patbans to live in Orissa, 
if they are at dag'gers-drawn With the Emperor. But, depend upon 
it, Sir, he will never succeed in subjecting them. Don’t tax me with 
national vanity; yott are well conversant with political matters. 
Consider what a long way off Orissa is from Delhi. Suppose 
that the Emperor succeeds in bringing the Patbans under his 
yoke through the arms of Man Singba; how long will his 
banners float in Orissa? As soon as he turns hib back, all 
the possessions of tbe Emperor in Orissa will slip from his 
grasp. Did not Akbar conquer the country before ? But how 
long did it pay him tribute ? And if he succeed in taking it 
again, it can but end in a like rebult. He may once more send 
his forces, and once more conquer the. province j bnt again 
will the Patbans bo free. The I'aihaas are not Bengalis, 
mind; they never have bowetl down the knee to any one, they 
never will, so long as a single Paihan breathes, That is certain. 
Where then is the necessity of deluging the earth with the 
blood of Kajpootd and Pathans ?'* 

And what would you propose, Sir?” asked Jagat Singha. 

“/ propose notliing” said Osman j *‘but my master proposes 
peace.” 

dagat. “ And what kind of peace?” 

Os. Let both of ns concede a little. The Nabab Eatlu 
Khan is ready to t^clinqnlsh what he has possessed himself of 
in Bengal; let AkWr waive his elaims to Orissa, and, with¬ 
drawing his troopft, desist future wptftire. He ianot 

(• 

a whit Uie loser by this btifpih i Bathans indeed anight, 
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to a certoia extent, be considered as losers. We ate parting 
with that trhicli we have raado ourselves masters of by our own 
exertions, Akbar is only parting with what he could not make 
his owu/^ 

** Good and well*’ replied the Prince. “ But why do you speak 
this to me? Ihe man to make peace and war is Haharaja Man 
Bingha j you should sepd mi envoy to him.” 

“ We did so, good Prineo,” rotaruod Osman. “ Unfortunately 
for us some body had reported to him that the Pathans have 
taken your Highness' life. Through grief and anger ai tins report, 
the Maharaj would listen to no proposal of peace. He did not 
believe in the assnraiices of our envoy. But if you, Sir, personally 
propose the terms to him, he may consent.” 

The Prince fixed his look on Osman and said, 

** Be plain, Sir, I beseech you. When the Maharaja may believe 
it at sight of my handwriting, why do you wish me to go 
porsonally ?” 

Os. The thing is this. The Maharaja is not very well in¬ 
formed of our strength ; yon will be abio to enlighten him 
on that point; and we hope a good deal from yonr kind 
intercession. A letter cannot do as much. One of the first 
results of the peace will be your Highness’ release; the Nabab has 
accordingly thought that you would try to bring about this treaty,” 
Prince. “ I do not 'refuse to go to my father.” 

Os. I am glad of it, Sir; bnfc I must provide one thing. If 
you don’t succeed in coucln ling the peace we offer, will you 
kindly pl^ge us your word to come hack into the fort,” 

Prince. And how can you be sure that^I shidl return if I 

promisor’ 
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Yes, Sit, I am sure” replied Osman wiih a smile. ^‘That » 
Kajput w trwe to liis word is a well-known fact,” 

« Very well, Sir/’ said the Prince complacently; I engage to 
come buck alone into tbe fort, soon after seeing my father.” 

Os, ** Kindly promise on© thing more and you oblige ns com¬ 
pletely. Promise that yon will bring forward the terms offered 
by us, when you see tiie Maharaja.” • 

"‘Worthy general” replied tlio Prince, ''e'cense me, Sir, I 
cannot promise this. The Emperor has appointed us to Sub¬ 
jugate the Pathans ; aud to subjngatc them is our only dnty ; 
he has not oppointed ns to conclade peace, ahd p^ace we shall 
never concluae. Nor will I ever propose such a thing.” 

Osman’s fuco ichowed expressions both of satisfaction and 
regret. 

*■ Prince,” said he, ^'yon have rejdi'ed like a Bajput, hut 
consider there is no other way of v'^ur getting free.” 

Prince, “ And what’s my freedom to the Emperor, pray ? TItc 
Kajput race has many a Prince like me.” 

“ Prince,” said Osmati wiUi sorrowful oamestacss ; take my 
advice, Sir : resign your presei)*^ purpose,” 

Prince, And why so, ?” 

Os. ‘‘ To ’uc pluii), it is only in the hope of inducing you to 
bring about his end that the great Nabab has, up to this time, 
showa you such corif ideration. If you set your face against his 
object, he will be very severe upon yon. Sir/’ 

Prince. On that key again ? Bid I not a moment before 
a&k you to take me to prison ?” 

Os. Young Friuce J it would be lucky indeed fpr you if 
that only satisfied the Nabab/V ^ 
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The Prince frowned. 

“If it UoeBn’t, I’ will increase Virendra Singha’s bloody 
torrent.*'’ His eyes flashed fire. 

“ i go then*’—ii^pUed Osman. “ I ha<* done iny duty. Yoii 
will learn Katlu Khan's intention by sotoe messenger.*’ 

A messenger came after a while. He was dressed like a 
soldier; he was of a ranic above that of the foot^soldier. Ho 
had with him fonr armed foot-eoldiors. 

“What’s your message?’'—asked the Prince. 

“ You will have to change your quarters, Sir,” said the man* 
“ I am roady, Sir, proceed,” said the Piince and followed him. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE SINGULAR ORNAHENT. 

A great festivity was come—the cel<‘bration of Katlu Khan’s 
anniversary. Dancing and drinking, mi’ th and frolic, feasting and 
alms-giving filled thp day. The night was even more jovial. It 
was just past sraisot. The fort was n-bJaao with light Every 
creek and comer was filled with ofificcra, soldiers, courtiers, ser¬ 
vants, beggars, drunkards, actors, actresses, dancers, dancing- 
girls, musicians, jugglers, fruiterers, vendors of perfumes, betel 
sellers, vendors <rf various kinds of food, of various products 
of art, &C., dfc. Wherever you went, yon came upon illumi- 
naiioo, music, fragrant waters, betels, fiowers, Jugglery and 
prostitutes. It was partly the same with the inner apartments. 
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Tke Nal ah's seraglio Was oomparatirely calm, but comparatively 
more gay. Every chamber was mildly lighted with fragrant 
silver and crystal lamps j there were fragrant flowers on the flower 
stands, over tibm pillar^ and on the beds, the* cushions and the 
persons of the inmates. The air was sick with the smell of the rose* 
No end of maids, clad in gold brocade, or in blue, yellow, black, or 
pale red cloth, were passing and repassing, their golden orna< 
ments glittering in the light. Their fair mistresses sat each in 
her chamber, awl idl care and attention were engaged in making 
their toilette. That day, the Nabab would make merry with every 
one in his pleasure-house ; there would be music auldapcing ; every 
one would that night obtain her desire. Some fair one (intending 
to secure a situation for her brother) was lustily applying the 
comb to her hair; another with the view of increasing the number 
of her maids had brought her curled locks down to her very 
breast; a third intended to secure some property in the shape of 
dower on behalf of her now-born son, nnd in order to make her 
neck blush, hud rnbhe^ it until blood had actually began to flow. 
Another woman envyli]^ a set of omanfente the Nabab had re¬ 
cently given to a favored mistress, was j^minting the under-Uds of 
her eyes with hajjala through their whole lengths, A maid-servant 
in donning the cloth on the person of her gentle misteoss, unwarily 
pre.sseU her p"sftteaj'* with her feet *, and the gentle fair o*ne ad¬ 
ministered her a goodly slap on her cheek. By the inexorable 
virtue of age, the hairs of some dame had grown rather thiu, 
and a quantity cmne out with the coa^ which the maid had been 
applying to Seeing thi|, heejnlitress began to cry, the 
tears streaming dbwa her cbeeha,' 

i * 

piece of dieii )»Mn;j^gtbe gown. 
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LUcq thfl lttnd>}otas in the grore, like the peaeock among birds, 
a oeriain fair one, after having finished her toilette, vras roving 
from room to room. One could^ go anyvrhere that night. 
Natnre had made fhe woman the receptaolo oif her eweeta; Eatla 
Khan hod given her every member itg appropriate ornament ^ 
yet her face did not show any marks of pride either for har beaaty 
or for her ornaments. She Imew no mirth, no langh. Her face 
was grave—calm—^her eyes showed the fire bnming within. 

After roving here and there^ Bimala entered a handsome 
chamber. She fastened the door. On this festive occasion, 
a solitary lamp only cast its pale bearai around. On the further 
side stood a conch cm which lay some one covered from head to 
foot with a blanket. Bimala come up to the side of the person 
and said faintly, 

“ I am come,” 

The person on the bed started and withdrew the cover from off 
her face. 

Having recognised Bimala, she pat away the blanketfl^nd sat 
op ; but spoke nothing. 

“ Tilottama,*'' said Bimala'again, am come.” 

Still TUottama kept silent; she steadily gazed on Bimala*s face. 

She was then no longer the ba*>hfal girl she hod been, Alas t if 
yon saw her then by the pale light, yon would think her ton years 
older than she aotnally was. Her body was lean and emaciated; 

4 

her ocmntenanoe was pale> she wore a short, unclean cloth; her 
hair was covered wiih dust; there was not a single ornament on 
her person, only the traces of her former ornaments remained. 

♦* I told that I would come” again Bhnela said, and have 
done BO. Why don t you si oak ?'* 
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** What I had to say’* replied Tilottamo, ‘‘ I have said. What 
more sb >111 a«gr ?" 

Bimala perceived from Tilotiama’s roioe that she was weeping. 
Bimala laid her hand on Tilottama’s head» and raised her faco ; 
it was t>edewed*inth tears f Bimala felt the flowing end of Tilot- 
t iina’e cloth, and found it thoroughly wet. She then touched 
4he pillow on which the Utter had r^osod her head, and also 
found it wet, 

“How long can yott stand tliis constant weeping?’* said 
Bimala. 

And wherefore should I stand it ?*’ said Tllottama eagerly. 
The only regret is that t hare stood it so long,** 

Bimala became silent and began to weep. 

** But what\ to be done for to*nii»hi ?” askod Bimala with 
« deep Slab, alter a panse. 

Tilottama o> < d Bimala*B omam*pls with displeasure, 

, « What b the need of thanking of that said she. 

«My ahild,” replied*'Bimala; “don’t yon slight me. Ton 
don’t yet know Katin Khan well. Partly for want of leisure, and 
partly to allow onr grief to subside, the Villain has spared us se 
long. I have ere this told yen, lo-day ends oui fieedom. I dont 
^Qow what danger will befall ns, -nhould ho miss ns nt the 
dancing snloon.” 

** What more danger can poasihly befall ns $**«<Hiidd THottama. 

«TUottanUb**’ said BimaU rather calmly, **why*do yon at 
•once despair I Bfiillwe have life—^stUl w« have mnooenoe. So 
long as we have Bi»—so long we wj3CM*l> umooenco intact,** 
** Why liie% methor ?” TUottaaij^en said, *^WUo$ off thoee 
•omamenU | l^y are an eye-sore 
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Child*’—Baicl Bimala with a smile, “ doa’t chide me 
eeeing my ornaments.” 

Saying this, she drew out frem her waist a sharp dagger, 
which she had hidden in her dress. It da^ed like lightning on 
mfsting the glare. 

“ Where hare yon procured it 1 Eh ?*’ asked Tilottama, 
starting and looking Wank, 

* ** Harn’tjpu seen,” said Bimala, “ a new maid-serrant who 
came yesterday into the inner apartment ?” 

Til. “Yes, I have,-—it is Ashmani.” 

“T have brorght it in through Ashmani, from Abhiram- 
gwami.” 

Tilottama was surprised ; her heart trembled. 

After a wliilc, Bimala asked, “ Will you not change this dress 
to-night ?” 

“ No,” replied Tilottama. 

“ Neither will you go t^ the dancing and uiusie V* 

Til. »No.” 

Bi. “Still you will not bo let alouo.” 

Tilottama began to weep. 

“ Be calm and listen,” said Bimala* “ I have fomad moans for 
yonr escape.” 

Tilottama eagerly looked at Bimala's face. The latter handed 
to her the ring given by Osman, 

“Keepit with you,” said she; “don’t go to the merry*-making. 
It will not end before midnight. I shall up to that time be able 
to keep the Pathan engaged. He knows thpt I am yonr step¬ 
mother ; and 1 will make him restraia his desire to see yon till the 
dance and music is over, under the pretax that you can’t come 

n 
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in my presetted |Lt go. to the gate of the ioaer api^ 

mant; there a person will show yon another ring^ like this ; go 
with him withofit hesitation. He will take yon whercrer yon should 
like to go. Tett him to take you to ii;hhiram«wami’s cottage.” 

Tilottama was astonished. Either from amaisement or fr(«a 

•" 'f' 

excess of joy, she could not speak for a while, 

** What’s this said she. ** Who has giren you this ring ?” 

** That’s a long story to tell,”—said Bimala. ||J will tell it 
to yon at leisure. Now do without hesitation as I hare told yon.” 

“ And what of youraelf?’* asked Tilottama, “How will you 
go out?" 

“ Don’t be uneasy on that account,” said Bimala. “I Will by 
some other means go out and meet you to-morrow morning.” 

She thus silenced Tilottama. The latter could not under¬ 
stand that she closed her own way ii? proriding delirersncc 
for Tilottama. 

For many a day, Tilottama’® face had not expressed joy. 
She now looked quite dheerful at this joyful intelligence. 

This filled Bimala with delight. 

i 

“ Then I go now,” said she with tearful eyes and a choked 

« 

utterance. 

“ I see,” said Tilottama hesitatingly, “ you know every thing 
that has taken place within the fork. Will you tell me (before 
you go) how and where our friends and acquaintances are 

Binatala iiaw that eren in this imminent danger the remcm* 
hrance of Ji^at Singha was lively in Tilottama’s mind, Bimala 
had reeeired ^agat Bingha's cruel note. In which he did not men¬ 
tion the^ twy name of Tilottmiuu To tell ^is to het would but 
add to1^hB mi^of a he|rt oliO^lNsiding Ibe of 
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its sorrow. TUorefore without alluding to that snfajeot^ Bimala 
said) 

Jagat Singha is in the fort. Ho is in good hoaltlu ” 
Tilottama remained sj ent. 

Bimala kissed her and went out, wiping her 0 }cs. 


CHAPTER XII1. 

PKESENTINf, THE HLNO. 

When Binnla had gone out, seatcl alono iii her cliamber, 
Tilottama began to indulge in niehmeho^y as Well as cheerful ro- 
fli^ctioim. That a way was now opom'd for her speedy deliverenco 
from the clutches of the fiend, aim I'-t engrossed her thoughts— 
the thought that Bimala bred her more than life,that she 
owed her expected dcliv’crence to Bimala, came repeatedly before 
her mind and increased her delight. Tliea s:.ho thought, “ And 
where shall 1 disoot my steps when I go out? Alas! where 
is my lather’d roof now,'* Anon the tears trickled down her 
elio^h'^. When other anxieties had been etifled, another tionbled 
her mind: “ The Prince then is safe. But where is ho? How 
is hef la lie too a captiro?” The thought bi'oaght tears to 
her eyes ” L^ck-a-day 1 the Prince is a captive for me. Shall 
I bo able to requite him by hying down my bfe at his feet? 
Ah! what shall 1 do for him?*' Again thought she, ** Is he 
in prison? What is the prison like? Can none go there? 
What can ho be thinking now, sitting in hta prison? Is he 
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wmemberiQg each a one as Tiiottama? Ob yes I Am I not 
eausc of his present distress? I don’t know what lota of names 
he is calling me,” Agaia thought she, “And “how so? Why 
should I think 80 ? l^oes he know how to call any one names ?' 
No, no, that can't b<?. But the fear is, he may ha?e forgotten me ; 
or.banished me from I.h thoughts for being an inmate of tho 
XmbxC* “No, no/' she went on, “ why will ho do so ? lam 
a mere captive in the fortress oven us he is. Why then will ho 
despise me ? If he do so, ia spite of this, I will take hold of his 
feet aud explain it to him. Will he not be saLisfiod ? By all 
meanB, ho will. If ho will I will die before him. For¬ 
merly they iwei to go through the licry ordeal; it is not so now 
in this Kali* age. Never mind,, what if 1 throw naysalf b(3foro 
him in the fire ?” “ Ah I when shall T see him she continued ; 

“how shall he get free? What purpose if served by my deliver- 

* 

ancjel Wherefrom has my stop-mother procured tliis ring ? Could 
this serve to deliver him? What if I oead tins ring to him? 
Who will come to tak® ms out ? Caaaot aay means be found 
through him ? But how shall I ask him about iti Shall I not be 
able to sea the Prince once morel'* She again^ thought, “ Ah! 
how shall 1 ask for an interview with himi How open my lipir 
to him, in his presence ? By what words shall I relievo this 
wretched heart ?” 

Tilottama thought iacesaaatl'y, 

A inaid-wmnt entered, liiottsuna asked her,. 

“ What 

struck twefroy’’ was tho answer* 

• Hin^ Chrouu'iogers divide the agent of the world into foot periods, the 
JEoli Mag tho hat. a 
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TUottama raitod for the disappearance of tlwj tn«niaL ‘Whea 
she had gone out after doing what she came for, TUottama ^ok 
the ring and issued from the room. Bhe then became subject to- 
apprehonsions ; her feet tromhlcd ; her heart q^uaked ; her face 
grew blaidr; she advanced one pace smd recseded another. By 
degrees, Bamnioniug courage, she reached so far as the gate of 
tho inner apartment. Tho inmates, the eunuchs, the negro- 
slares,—all were hnce-doep in merrimentnobody saw her ; 
and if any did, he did not care to notice her. But it seemed to- 
Tilottama as if she was marked by every one. She however 
got courage ,to proceed to the gate. There the guards who had 
been making merry over ‘potations pottle-deep,’ were either 
asleep, or awake but insensible, or half insensible : no body 
marked her. One person only was standiug at the gate *, 
he too WHS dressed like a guard. On seeing Tilottama, he said, 

“ Have you got a ring, madam %'* 

£u a flurry, Tilottama presented the ring given by Blinala. 
Tho man carefully examined it and showed her another ou his 
finger, 

“ Come with mq, madam, no fear,” said he. 

Tilottama followed him in agitation. The guards in the oihot 
parts of the fort were as lax as those who guarded the iuAer 
apartment. More particularly, as the gates thrown open 
that night to all, no one said any thing to tho pair. The guard 
crossed many a threshold, many a room, many a yard, ^and at 
last reached the maia gate of the fortbess. He then said, 

“ Whore would you go ?” 

Tilottama could not bring to mind the instruction of Bimala; 
she first remembered Jagat Singha. Bhe burned to say, take 
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mo to tlie Princebut ebame, her former, eaomy, preTonted 
bcr, unii tlie words stuck in her throat. The guard again asked. 

Where gliall I take you V* 

Tilottama could say nothing, she was almost out of herself; 
her heart trembled she knew ttOfc why ; her eyes failed to see; her 
ears to hear ; she knew not what escaped her lips ; a faint sound 
like Jai/'it Singha entered the guard’s ear, 

“tTagat bingha ia in prison now,” said he ; ‘‘no one can go 
there ; but I hare been ordered to take you whererer you should 
like to go. Come along, madam,” 

The guard re-eaterod the fort. Unconscious bf what she was 
about or where she was going, she turned and followed her guide, 
like a puppet in pulling wires. The mau found that the guards 
of the prison were not lax like those belonging to the other 
parts of the fort; here the men were watching in their posts. 
** Where is the Prince f” asked the guide. 

The man addressed pointed wit|i his finger. 

“ la the prisoner awake or asleep f” asked the guide to the 
guard of the prison. The man went up to the gate and returned. 

‘*I have received the answer of the prisoner/’ said he, 
“Ha is awake.” 

“ Please open the door to ms,” said the bearer of the ring ; 
ibis lady will go in to see the prisoner.” 

“ How is that?” said the guswi in surprise. “ Don’t y m know 
there is no such order ?” 

The guide Bhowd him the ring of Osman. The man bowed 
low, and opened door. 

The Prince wa« lying upon a common four-footed bed. On hear¬ 
ing the sound proe^iiag from the door, he looked at it curiouely. 
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TilottftiBA Bested the door but could approach bo further. Her 
feet could not do their office ; eho •took hold of tho door, and 
stood there* 

** WTiat^i this 7** asked tho bearer of the ring, seeing Tilot- 
tama pause. ** Why do yon stop here V* 

8tUl Tiloltama could not go. 

If you don’t wish to enter in’* said tho man, " please return 
then ; this is not the time to linger here.” 

Tilottama prepared to return ; but she could not go. that way 
either. What could she do ? The guard was i upatient. While 
vacillating thus, Tilottama unconsciously advanced a foot, and was 
in tho room. 

No sooner she saw the Prince, than she was again deprived 
of farther motion, She held by the wall and paused uear the 
door, hanging down her head. 

The Prince could not at first recognise Tilottama. He was 
Biifprised to see a womaii. Seeing her pause near the wall, with¬ 
out approaching him, he was still more surprised. He rose from 
his bed and approached the door; he saw, and—he recognised. 

For a moment their eyes met; anon Tilottama’s were cast to ikei 
ground ; her body slightly inclined forwards as if seeking the feKJt 
of the Prince. 

■ He drew back a little, and anon Tilottama stood like 
spelLbound and motionless as a statue; her bosom whickbut 
an instant before had bloomed like a lotus, became suddenly 
withered. 

** Tireadra Singha’e daughter said the Prince. 

Tilottama felt as if a dagger hod entered her vitels, *• Tu'en* 
dra ^ngha's daughter Is that the present address ? 
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Has Jagat Singha forgotten tho very nfltae '^of Tilottama 1 

« 

Both remained silent for a while. 

Why here asked the Prince. 

“ Why here ?” What a question ! Tilottama’s head became 
•dizzy ;—on all sides, the room, the bed, the lamp, the walla, all 
began to turn round ; she supported herself by leaning her head 
against the wall. 

For a long while, the Prince stood for’reply j but who would 
reply 1 Seeing no chance of it, he said, 

** You are sutfering much. Return, nnd forgot the past.” 

All doubts were now dispelled from TilottamaV, mind ; sbe fell 
down upon the ground, like a. leaf torn from its parent tree. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 


--- — 

THE TRANCE. 

dagat Siagha bent down and saw that Tilottama was quite 
senseless. He began to fan her with his cloth. Still not seeing 
any signs of sensibility, ho called, the guard. 

Tilottama’s guide came in. 

“ Tins woman hias suddenly gone off in a trance,” said Jagafc 
Bingba. Who has come with her? Tell her to look to her.” 
" I aioue have come,” answered ^e guide. 

** You r* esolajmed the Princo in surprise. , 
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** Jfone else,” replied the guard* 

“ Whal’a te be done then ? T«H it io a maid-sorvant of tljo 

« 

forti'asa.’’ 

llie man vras going away, when the Piiao© called him back 
and said, 

Look here! The matter shall tsdce air, if yea speak to any 
body aljout it; and who will leave the merry-making to help the 
woman 7” 

That’s too trae,” returned the guard. “ And why will the 
guards allow any one to enter the priaon'? I don’t dare bring any 
other into it.” « 

What shall I do then ?” said tho Prince. ** There is only 
one moans. Do you hastily convey the news to tlie Princess, 
through a maid-servant. ” 

The guard hurried out to attend to tho Prince's instructions. 
The Prince tended Tilottama so far as tho circumstances of the 
caso'permitted. What were his thoughts then ? Who can say ? 
Did a tear stand in his eyes ? Who can say ? 

The Prince was greatly embarrassed with Tilottama alone in 
the prison. If the tidings did not reach Aesha ; if, again, she 
could not devise any means, what should it come to ? 

By degrees, Tilottama began to revive. Immediately the 
Prince saw through the open do(Hr two women" (one of them 
veiled) approach with the guard. Seeing from a distance thO* 
stately fonn, the dhythmical gait and the graoefnl neck of tho 
veiled beauty, the Pidnoe perceived that Aesha herself was coming 
with her jaaid—and as if sho had been bringing Hope wiHi her. 
When Aesha and her maid came up to the door with the guard, 
the sentry asked the bearer of the ring, 
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Slia'ii I also permit thesq»?” 

“ That’s your option I oaiiT say/* said tte guide. 

“ Well,” said ibc man, and prohibited the woman to enter. 
Aesha removed her veil and said, 

“ SentTy, allow mo to enter. If you incur any censure for 
it, lay it all to my account.” * 

Seeing Aosha, the guard was surprised. He bowed and 
said with joined hands, 

“ Vour Highness, pardon your humblc^servwitt To you no 
place is forbidden.” 

Aesha entered the pidson. She was not smiling then, but her 
features having a habitnnl expression of smile, it seemed as if 
bhe had been smiling. What a grace then sat on the dark brow 
of the dungeon ; it was no longer a prison. 

Aesha saluted the Prince and said, 

“ Prince! what’s the matter ?” ^ 

What was the Prince to reply ? He simply pointed with his 
finger to the prostrate Tilottama. 

Who is she ?” asked Aesha, after seeing Tilottama. 

“Ihe daughter of Virendra Singha,” answered the Princ<^ 
reluctantly, 

Aesha took up Tilottama in hmr lap. Any other female in 
her situation would have hcsitated^would hawe calculated, but 
Aesha at once took Tilottama in her lap. 

Whatever Aesha did, looked beautiful; she coaid do every 
thing gracefully. When she took Tilottama >n her lap, both 
Jagat Singha ifiid ^e attendant thought, how bean^l 1’’ 

Aesha had hrouglit vessels of rose-water, sherbot, A®, through 
her maid. Sh<S now fell to reviving Tile^ama udth these. The 
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atteiKlmit begftH to faa her. Tilottama who had been regaiain^^ 
her oonBciotifiaess aircadj, now completely renvod by the atten¬ 
tions of Aesha, and sat «p. 

She looked round, and remembered what had occurred. She 
was immediately going to rush out of the room; but her 
frame having been eichaaeted through the physical as woH as the 
mental agita^on of that night, she could not go; her head beoarao 
dir.:iy on remembering what had taken place ; aud down she sat 
Sister,*’ said Aesha, tuking hold of her hand, **why .a^o 
you uneasy ? You are now very weak; come now to my 
room to rally. Afterwards I will scud you wherever you should 
like to go.” 

TiloLtama made no reply. 

Aesha had learnt all from the guide. Suspecting apprehen¬ 
sion ill Tilottama, she said, 

“ Why do ^ott mistrust rae ? I am indeed the daughter 
of your enemy; but you should not therefore think mo unworthy 
of your confideuce. You needn’t fear any discovery from me. 
Before the night is out, I will send yon with an attendant where- 
ever you should like to go. No one shall know anything.” 

This was said so sweetly that TUottAuia could not entertma 
any doubts as to Aesha’s sincerity. Further, she was now in¬ 
capable of walking ; nor could she remain with Jagat Singhpi^ 
Consequently she consented. 

You won’t bo able to walk,*' said Aeshn ; **do you go sup¬ 
porting yourself on the maid. ” 

Tilottama supported herself on the shoulder of the attendkmt, 
and began to walk slowly. Aesha too was going to take%ave 
of the Prince, when he fixed his gaae on her, as if he had 
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had aonicthing to Aeahft undersiood it and said to tha at¬ 
tendant, 

“ Do you take the lady to my bed-chamber ;*a&d then come 
back to take me.” 

The womaili proceeded ■with Tilottama. 

** Farewdl, fur ever !*’ thought Jagat Singha within himself, 
with a profound sigh. So long as Tilottama was Tisible, he fixed 
his gaze on her. 

“ Farewell, for ever!” also thought Tilottama, So long as 
Jagat Singha could bo seen, she did not turn j when sho turned, 
the Prince was no longer visible. 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE DECLARATION. 

When Tilottshia and the maid-servant left the room, Aesha 
came forward and sat down on the bed. Thera being no other 
seat, Jagat Singha stood by. 

Aesha pulled oat a rose from her braid, and, beginning to tear 
the loaves, said, 

Prince, you look as if you had something to speak to me. 
If I can be of the least service to you, Sir, pray, do not scruple to 
speak out your mind. I shall be really delighted to servo yon,” 

'' Princes^” said he “ nothing avails me tiow. No, Yonr High¬ 
ness it was not for that reason that I longed for an interview 
wUli you. What I would say is this. Judging from what I have 
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been fe<lnce4 ^ I cannot indulge tbe fond hope of seeing jon 
again; perbaps bere we see out last of each other. Ah 1 how shall 
words express how deeply I stand indebted to you ! As for ever 
requiting it) I dare not hope to do it, considering tnjr ill luck. 
But if ever I again possess the power to do yon a good turn— 
if ever better days dawn on me, do not, 1 pray you, scruple 
to express your mind to me. As a sister unreservedly expresses 
her wishes to her brother, do you, Madam, do lifcCwbe,'* 

Jagat Singha*8 tone was so very disconsolate—so fery despair¬ 
ing, that Aosha was touched. 

“ Don’t givv, way to despair, Sir,” said she; the evils of to¬ 
day arc removed by the morrow.” 

“ I am. not given up to despair,’* answered Jagat Singha. 

But what have I again to hope for in this life ? To resign 
this existence, not to maintain it, is my sole wish now. But I 
am unwilling to quit it in prison.** 

The pathetic tone of the Prinee went direct to the heart of 
Aesha;—she was moreover surprised at this display of feeling. 
The Princess was now put aside—distance and reserve now 
’vanished ;—^like an affectionate woman, with a woman’s tender 
concern, she took hold of the Prince's hand. 

“Jagat”—exclaimed she, looking up into dagat Singha’s 
face, and then stopped for a raomenl. She had addressed tho 
Prince, '* Jagat.” 

“Jagat,” resumed she, “0 why is tliis anguish in your 
heart! Do not look on mo asnne foreign to you. If you permit 
me I’d ask—Is Virendra Singlia’s daughter—’* 

m 

“ I cry yon mercy,” interposed he ; " that dream has vanished.’’ 
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Both remaiaod for a long while, ihoir hwds Continnmg 
joined as before. Aesha bent down her face over them. 

All of a sndden the Prince started, for a warm toar-drop had 
fallen oil ills hand. 

Lowering his head, the Prince esearained the lovely ooujiten- 
once of Aesha, and saw tears strearaiug plentifully down her 
cheeks. 

** Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed he, in surprise; “ what is 
tills, Aesha ? Why are you weeping ?” 

Without returning any answer, she gently pulled Jagat 
Singba’s hand, and mode him sit down beside her O’l the couch. 

When ho hail sat, she again took his hand and said, 

“ Prince J I did not dream that I should have to bid you 
Lu ewell in this manner. I can suffer a great deal—bat I can 
never suffer the thought of leaving you in prison, under this 
extreme ungnish, Come out with me, I lipseech you I will give 
you a horse from our stables ; escape to ^our father’s camp this 
very night.’’ 

Had his guardian angel appeared before liim personally, 
to confer blessings on him, the Prince could not have been 
struck with greater surprise. He was speechless from very as¬ 
tonishment. 

“ Jagat Singha ! Prince! come, 0 come,” again importinu‘d 

fcbo. 

“ Aesha,** said he, after a pause, you will set me free ?” 

” Yes, instantly’*—replied Aesha. 

Prince. "Without your father**! knowledge ?” 

Aosha. ‘*lJo fear f I wifi break the matter to him when you ’ 
shall have boeir beyond his reach. ’ 
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“ Bat Jiow will tbi? guards alkiw mo to go out ?” 

This tftlwtuatt will mducc thorn/" 

Bhe thereupon tore her jewelled necklace, and held it before 

« 

the’Prince. 

“ When the matter will come to light*’ said be, yon shall 
come to grief at the bands of your father.” 

** No great matter.” 

No, Aesha, Fnever^will go.” 

Aesha looked blank. 

** Ah, why so asked she sa<lly. ' 

Pfiucc, “ I owe you .already nothing less than my life,—and 
I shall never do an action which shall make you miserable.” 

“ Then must you persist in refusing ?” asked she iu a choked 
Voice. 

“ Pray, go out alone,” said he. 

Aesha was again silent^—tears gushed out afresh from her 
eyes, defying her utmost efforts at reRtraiuiug them. 

Aesha!” c-vclaiuied the Prince in aiuascenieiit—Ae^lia, 
why do you weep, maiden.” 

Aesha was silent. 

** Aesha,” the Prince went on, “if you can well express to 
mo the cause of your silent weeping, - do so I beseech you. I 
shall lay down my life to remove it. That I have chosen to 
remain in prison cannot have bronght tears to the eyes of Aeshu. 
Have not thousands of prisoners rotten in your father's goal?” 
Without returning any answer, Aesha wiped her eyes, 

“ Prince,” said she after a pause, “ I shall weep no more.” 
The Prince was rather sorry for not receiving any reply. 
B6th hong down their heads in silence. 
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The shftdow oi a third person now fell on tlie prison Wall, 
unmarked by those in the room. IIo came up and stood by them^ 
After standing stlU Uku a statue for a while, he said ia a toice 
faltering with passion, 

“ Princess 1 this is capital !'* 

Both raised their heads and saw—Osman. 

Osman had learnt the particulars from his follower, the bearer 
of tlie ring ; and had come in search of Arsha. On seeing Osman, 
the Prince became greatly apprehensive for the sake of Aesha, 
who might come by disgrace or reproof at the hands of Osman or 
of Katlu Khan himself; and that this was more than probable, the 
angry tone in which Osman had made the taunt, rendered clearly 
raauifest. Aesha understood the import of the remark os soon 
as it was made. For a moment only her fair features grew 
crimson ; but there was no other sign of impatience. 

“ And what is capital, Osman. I pray 1'V-asked she calmly. 

It is capita^?’ said he in the same tone of raillery, it is 
capital for a Princess to be at night in the company of a prisoner. 
Aye ; it is capital for her also to enter the prison in perfect con¬ 
tempt of rule.” 

This was more than Aosha’s spotless innocence conld bear. 
She rketted her eyes on Osman’s face, and in such haughty 
aocents as Osman never remembered to have heard before, 
said, 

It ia my 'will to enter Ihie prison alone at this dead hour 
of night—it is my will to talk with the prisoner. You are not 
the man to sit in judgment oit the correctness or otherwise of 
my conditet*^’ , , 

Usman wfs amnned ; ho was still morn angxy< 
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** Yott shall see that to-morrow morniBg before the 
said be. 

When father will ask**—replied she in the same fiainner, t 
shall answer him; jou ueoda*t bo uneasy on that score.** 

** And what if t asked V* said he in the same railing tone. 

Aesha start(^ to her feet, and for a while fixed her gaze on 
Osman. Her expansive eyes became more expansive, her Uly4ike 
couiitenance became still more blooming, her head with the 
raven-black locks slightly inclined to one side, her boshm heaved 
with rising emotion, like moss swayed by the waves, clear, 
ringing tones, i^e said, 

**If you ask, Osman, I can tell you that the prisoner before 
ns is-—the lord of my bosom.’* 

Had the thunder burst there at that moment, neither the Raj¬ 
put nor tho Pathan could have been startled more highly. The 
Prince felt as If some one had illumined his ruoatal darkness j— 
he now understood the meaning and import of Aeshoi*s silent 
weeping. Osman had ere this surmised as much, and had therefore 
rebaked Aesha in such a way ; but that she should declare her 
love in his very presence, had not entered his head. Osmau 
was silent. 

“ Liston, Osman/’ coatiauad she, ‘‘ Uiis prisoner is the lord 
of my bosom. While a paifciole of Ufa eontinuos to wanu.this 
frame, none else can hope to find a place there. If it so 
happen that to-morrow the ground of e.Kecutioa be drenched with 
his blood—’* here she shuddered, still, still, you will find mo 
enshrining his dear imago in my heart of hearts and worship- 
pipig it for ever and a day. If ibis momeut is destined to he the 
last of oar seeing each other, if he be released tpO>>morrow, and 

2S 
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being nncirelod by hmidi*e<l 3 of wires, cry shame npcm the name 
ol Aesha and tnni it. into a byo-word—still, still shall I remain bin 
for ever, panting for his lore. What, think yon, I was speaking to 
him here secretly 7 I was telling him, I wonld win the guards 
oyer by soft words of by reward, 1 would furnish him with a horse 
from our stables and importuned him to escai^ at once to his 
father’s camp. Tlie prisoner himself declined to go away, or by 
this time yon would not haro found the least trace of him.’’ 

Sh« wiped away her tears, and paused a little, aad then 
resumed In an altered voice. 

** But Osman, I have pained you. Forgive mo, I beseech 
you. We cherish each other with iriffection.; and my conduct looks 
like rank uukiudness. .But you suspected my iimoceaoo. Wliat- 
cver her ether faults, impurity has no share in Aesha Whatever 
Aesha does, she can svow it before the world. Now I have do- 
clarod it to you—4f oecessary to-morrow I wi|fl declare it to my 
father.’^ Then fuming to Jagat Singlia, she said, 

** Prince! do you also forgive me, Had not Osman touched 
mo to the quick, the grief that knawed my vitals, would never have 
come to your earsnay, to any humaa 

The Prfnce stood spcechles.s, his heart hnmttig in anguish* 
Osman also was silent. Aesha resumed, 

Osman ! I sny again, if I hare offended yon, do you forgive 
«o. I shall ever remiun jmx affectionate Mater. Do not, 0 do 
not, lessen your affectloci f«r me. As my had tuck would have 

* »v ^ 

it, 1 have plunged ln^ this ocean $ do not odd to my woe by 

' 1 'i 

dopriviag me of ypuf : brotherly love/* 

. Saying thti|llm fair damsel nmhod udthoat Wfdtmg ||r 
fimietora of horBMnd. Oimmi rconKhied fpcehhless for a while 
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lifire one ^tat had lost Ms eeu^c^ and theu rointned lo hie 
spartorent* 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ YOUR SU AVE S AT YOUR FEET, LORD.” 

Thcrt’ was dancing that night in the harem of Katin Khan. 
He did not, likj the JMogul Emperors, celebrate hia amnivftrsarjr in- 
festive mirth and gaity in the midst of his comdiers ;—his nature 
was iiilensely selfish, and ever craved for the lusts of the flesh. 
That night be was surrounded' by his sweet-bearta, and was en¬ 
gaged in mirtli and fan with them. There was no other dancing 
girl,—no other spectator. No one couid go there oxeept tlie 
ennuchs. Some were dancing, sonin were singing and some 
keeping measure; the rest sat tonnd Katin Khau and listened’. 

Nothing that could please the sense was lacking there. Yon 
entered the chamber, and a grateful coolness spread itself oyer 
your body, on account of uhe odour of fragrant waters, which 
kept continnally sprickiing. The aploudour of *ever so many 
silver, ivory and crystal vessels dazaled your siglit. No end of 
flowers—here in garlands—-them in heaps—and there again in 
they graced the hair of the fair ones,—they gieamed 
mildly over their nncsk. Some carried the flowery fan—some 
were decked in flowers—some were tbiowing Imtqndi at others. 
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Tito (xloar of tbo flowers—^tbe odotir of the perfumes—tbo odmiee 
of tbe lamps—the odour of the fragrant bosoms of the lo^f'ely 
damsels tliemseires ;—the air was sick with odour. The sjdeu- 
(lour of the lamps, the splendour of tbe flowers, the splendour 
of the oniamonts, and finally the splendour of the side^glances 
darted incessantly from the eyes of the women. The music 
of the viVio* and other instmraents swelled the air, accompanied! 
by the sweeter, clearer strains of the females ; at intervals tho 
tinklings proceeiling from the feet of a dancing-girl took the 
soul with * enchanting ravishment. ’ 

Look there! reader, how yonder female dances ; so dances 
the lotus-embosomf'd swan when the waves are up. She is looked 
on by a circle of lovely, cheerful facep. Look where sits gho 
of the blue attire—her cloth glittering in stars of gold—what a 
pair of expansive eyes I bow deliciously blue like the sky J—wbat 
lightning flash in her side-glance I Look at the other fair one, 
who bears a diamottd-star on that spot of her forehead where her 
hair begins to part. Do you see what a sweet forehead she has ? 
Serene, expansive, clear—has such a creature been meant by 
Hea-ven for the harem ? Look at that lovely brown girl decked in 
flowers. Do you see how well her floral dress sets off her 
person ? Flowers were meant for the fair. Do you see yonder 
girl with cherry-ripe lips, which are at present slightly com- 
pro-sed. Markliow her bright eoraplexion comes out from bohind 
her glossy, blue vfflifcttre-i«so looks the tnoou at its fall in the 
cloud\e''3 Heavens. Do you see that fair one there with the 
awan-like neck. She la talking and langhing. Look how her 
pWl kuts are waving. VTho are you, my fair one, with such a 
♦ Ji striogod inBtrwfteat of the Hiodiw. 
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fia« 1ia«cl of hair ? Why hare yon let yonr ringlets down to 
yonr hroast ? Do you show how the snake twines itself round 
the lotnS'bndl 

And who are you, tny fair one, who seated beside Katin Khan, 
are ipouriog out the ‘ rubied nectar' into the golden glass ? Who ara 
you at whose * bright, consnuiraate’ charms Katlu Khan is inces^ 
aantly casting eager glances 7 Who are you that arc firing his 
bosom with your infallible side-looks ? I know that glance,—you 
are Bimala. Why are you pouring out so much liquor? Goon, 
—go on—more—^youhave, sure, got the dagger within yonr dress ? 
Of course. How can you then laugh iu such a manner 7 Ah i. it 
is no common laugh. Katin Khan is looking at yon in the face. 
What’s that ? Ride-glance! What's that ? What again ? See 
if you haro not maddened the flushed Musaltnaii l Perhaps, it 
is by means of your wiles that you have at once made yourself 
the sole mistress of his heart. And how could it be otherwise? 
6nch a laugh I such a carriage ! such a sweet, playful talk! such a 
side-glance! Again the cup 1 Have a care, Katlu Khan! And 
what can Katin Khan do ? With what a glance Bimala is offer¬ 
ing the glass I Ha! what’s that sonnd ? Who is singing 7 Docs it 
proceed from human or from angelic lungs ? Bimala is singing 
witli the singers. What a voice! what strains i how fine the 
measure! Katlu Khan, what’s this? Who has captivated your 
mind ? 'What are you gazing at 7 She is smilingly casting her aide- 
look at every cadence; she is piercing your heart with more 
than a dagger’s' sharpness. Do you see that ? The glance 
alone is bewitching and it is accompanied by music 1 And 
do yon see how her head waves gontlv^with every glance ? Do 
yon see how her pendants are waving? Ha! pour the liquor 
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again, potir, God's safce; What’s this ? What’s tliis? Bimahpr 
has risen up and begun to daneo. How beautiful \ wbs>t * 
manner! The glass! What a person f What a frame t Katlu Khan, 
my lord I have patience I patience X say 1 You arc in a ftime! 
Ah! Katin’s body ts burning! The cup! ab I tbocwp! EEal 
wltttt again 1 Again the laugh! again the glawce! Wine! wine ! 
What is this, eh ? Kanek^f 

What's that, my lord / Wtiat’s Jthatl 

The circle of women rose up with a chorus of laughter, and 
fled. 

Suddenly the lamp went out; Katlu Khan (w'ed “ Where are 
yon, my charmer ?” 

Laying one hand on Katin’s shouldtr, Bimala said. 

Your slave's at your feet, lord.” Her other hand held 
the dagger. 

Katlu Khan drew Bimala to her bri^j^st, and embraced her 
deeply. The next moment lie shrieked out frightfully, cast her 
away at a distance, and sank in the bed. Bimala had sent her 
sharp dagger to the hilt into Katlu's breast. 

« Vile murdress 1 damned wretoh I” exclainued. ho j his throat 
gurgled as he spoke. 

“ Ko murdress, no wretch, but the widowed wife of Virendra 
Singha T’ said Bimala, mtd off she went. 

Katlu was fast loosing his speech j still he kept trp crying with 
all hi.> might. Bimila too ran and cried. On reaching anotbor 
roon^ she ii^ard some p0<^le tslfcitig. She flew Kfcc wind. Sho 
found some guards uiid eunaobs in the next room. Hearing the 
cry and seeing her flurry, they asked, 

** What’s the'matter ?” 
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^ Defttih and rmn,” axclaimed tbe inventive Bimala, *‘inako 
liaflto) Sirs; poino robhefs have entered the chamber 5 ^leHthapa they 
iiaf 0 mmhvQd the Kabab.’» 

The men ran of? in hot baste towards the Tbnita .; Bimala 
ran* to the gate of trje inner apartmont. There she found the 
guard in a profound sleep through inebriation, and i^rossed the 
gate witliont hiaderance. It was the same throughout. She ran 
uninterruptedly. On coming to the outer gate, she found the 
guards awake. ■ One of them, on seeing Bimala, said, 

“Who is there ? Where arc you going ?*’ 

There was new a tremendous uproar within the inner apart¬ 
ment ; all were running in that direction. 

“ What are you doing here, sitting idle ?'* said Bimala ; “ don’t 
you hear the noise?’’ 

“What is it about?” enquired the guard. 

“ Confusion!” exclaimed Bimala, “ the Nabab has been at¬ 
tacked.” 

Off ran the guards, leaving the gate ; Bimala slipped out 
without c^strnction. 

When she had gone some way from the gate, she found a man 
standing under a tree. Bimala iauuediately recognised him as 
Abhiramswami, 

When she came up, Abhiramswami said, 

“ I was extremely anxious. What’s the noise for ?” 

“ I have avenged my wrong !*’ replied Bimala. “ We shouldn’t 
tarry here j let us hasten to the cottage, I will let you know 
all afterwards, Tilottama is there already V' 

“She is going with Ashmani,” said Abhiramswami. “Wo 
shall oveittdee her soon.” 
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Tbcy walked away hastily. On reaching i^e cottage soon, 
(hey found that through Ae«ha*a kindaeae, Tilothuna had just 
come with Ashmani. She saluted the feet of Abhiramswauii 
with a low reverence, and began to weep. After solacntig her, 
ho said, • 

** By the grace of God, yon have come out of the clutches of 
the sinful wretch. No tarrying here a momeui more. Should 
the Musalmans trace us out, tb«^ will avenge their murdered lord 
by faking our lives. Let ns quit this place this reiy night**' 

All agreed to this proposal. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAST MOMENTS. 

Immcdiatolj after tlio ili^'ht of Biauta. an ufiiciaJ of Katin 
Khan hastily entered tho prison of Jagat Singha and said, 

“ Prince!” the Nabab ii» dying, and wants to see you.” 

How's that J'*’ exclaimed the Prince, astonished. 

Some enemies entered the inner apartment” said the man, 
" and have fled after striking tho Nabab, He is still alive, bat 
bus not long to lire* Pray, Sir, make haste or it will be too 
late.” 

And why does he wish to see me at su^h a moment V* 
asked tho Prinoe, 

** I don’t know that” said he, am a mere messenger,” 





liHiie Princo went to tUo interior with the person. There he 
sat that <hc light was really flickering, about to sink into 
Ot^'nal night. Round the flying >»ian thronged Osman, Acsba, his 
yot.thfal mm, the partner of his fortvines, his mistresses,, sorrants, 
courtiers, &o. Th * air was fiUefl with wailing and lamentatioTi; 
loudly wept almost every one of that crowd ; the infrnts wept 
without understanding what the matter was ; all were crying aloafl! 
save one, It was Aesha. Tears were trickling down her cheeks 
plentifully. She sat silent, holding in her lap the head of her 
father. 

Jagat Singha^. saw that her manner was awfully calm, like 

’i 

a flame unfanned by the lightest breath of air. 

As the Prince entered, a courtier named Khwaja took hold 
of his hand, and brought kina to the side of K.ulu Kiian. 

Adureshiug hiui as if he had been a deaf person, tb*.- courti('r 

Kaid, 

‘‘The Pfiuc<- -higat Siugha is come.” 

‘‘ Your euouiy, T die.” ssifl he faintly ; resign nil anger and 
enmity.” 

Very vt'ell,” said Jagat Siugha, understanding him •, '' 1 do 
so now,” 

“ A re<inest-~proinisc,” said Katlu Khan, in the same tone. 

What shall I promi.se?” asked Jagat Singha, 

Y'jiii hand,” said Katlu Khan, 

Understanding his intention, Osman took Jagat Singha’s hand 
and placed Katlu Khan’s in it. 

A fire spread over Jagat Singha’s body, bathe did not pfevent 

► 

the action. 

Katin Khan went on, 


.^4 
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'** L:i(ls all-—-war—0 1 die of thirst!” 

Af‘.sha {tonred the sherbet into his mouth. 

’Tis no use—fighting—peace/" 

Katin Khan stopped. Jagnt Singha madu no reply. The 
former remained fixing his gaze on the Prince’s face, expectant 
of a reply. Kot receiving any, he said with on effort, 

Refuse 

^ If thePaihans acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor,” 
the Prince said, I can promise to try for peace.” 

“ Orissa said Katlu Khan in a half articulate voice. 

' If my endeavonrs do not fail,” retnrmjd the Prince, under¬ 
standing lum, ‘‘ your sons will not he deprived of Orissa.’’ 

The features of Katlu Khan, which had been befoi*c writhing in 
ihe agonies of death, brightened up with joy. He said, 

“ Yon—free—^God—good.” 

.Tagat Bingha was going away, when* Aosha bent down Iter 
hcfid, and said something to her father, Katlu Khan first looked 
at Khwaja Isa, and then at the departing Prince. Khwnja Isa 
said to the Prince, 

** Perhaps the Nah.ib has something more to say,” 

The Prince returned 

“ Your ear,’^ said Katlu Khan, 

Tho Prince understood. He drew closer to the dying person, 
and brought his ear near to the lips of Katlu Khan, 

Virn,’’—said he atfll more indistinctly. 

He paused a little, and then went on, 

“ Virendra Singha—0 11 thirst!” 

Aesba agftin poured the drink into his mouth. 

“ Virendm Singha’s daughter”— 
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TEe Pritice felt as if au adder had sfcang him ; ha started and 
slightly drew himself ep. Katlu Kiiaa went on, 

** The orphan—I am a sinner—0 thi,r8ty 
Aesha repeatedly poured the drink into his moulh.. But 
now articulation became diflioult. He breathed hard and said, 

“ I burn!—I burn!—chaste—^you*ll see that,'* 

“Whatl’’ asked the Prince. 

His voice entered like a thunder-peal into Kalin Khan’s ear. 
Uo cfuiiinued. 

Never saw—so chaste—didn’t see—didn’t touch—you—how 
tldrsty !—0 I d^e, I die, dear Aoshti.’' 

N ) more articulation. Ho had exerted beyond his power. 
His esliausted head fell down dead on her lap. Aesha’s name 
was the last word which Katlu Khan articulated, as the flickering 
spirit wciii out into the darkness of death, and life and the world 
passed avay from him. 


CHAPTER XVII1. 


HOSTILITY. 

After regaining his freedom, Jagat Siagha went to his father's 
camp ; and, as promised, brought about the conclusion of a treaty 
between the Moguls and the Pathans. The latter acknowledged 
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the »ui>romacy uf tho Eaiperor, and werd allow^fd to retain the 

» 

possession of Orissa. For the details of the treaty, the reader 
is refei\al to the pages ef the hifctorian ; and we shall not enter 
into th<nn. Some days after the eondneion of peace, both parties 
remained where they were. With the view of cementing the 
new-made alliance, the chief minister, Kbawja fsa, and general 
Osman veiled the camp of Man SingUa, with the youthful sons of 
Kfttlu Khau. Thej won his good graces by the present of fifty 
elephants and va'ious procioas articles. The Raja receiyed them 
with many maiks cf respect, and dismissed them loaded with 
honors. 

4 

It took some days to break up the encampment At lengtli, 
ou the eve of the departure of the Rajput army for Patna, Jagat 
8ingha and suit went one afternoon to the Pathan fort, to take 
leave of Osman and other ae.piaintances. Ever since their meet¬ 
ing in the prison, Osman had shown a coldness towards the 
Prince. He now dismissed him with a few merely formal words. 

In a sad temper of min I, Jagat Singha then went to Khtiwja 
Isa, and next to Aeolia. He sent her word through a guard of 
the inner apartments, savitig, Tell her, I have not had the good 
fonnuo of seeing her, since the demise of the Nabab. I am about 
to depart for I'atna, and the cbauces of my again seeing her are 
few. i am therefore auxiims to bid her farewell before I go.*' 

The eunuch returned after a while, and said, 

“ The Princess directs me to say that she is unable to see 
you, Sir ; and begs you will excuse her for it/’ 

Wuh increased mortification, the Prince set out for* his 
quarters. On couu'ug to the gate of the fortress, he found Osman, 
waiting for iiiiii. 
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The Prince again saluted him j and was about to leave the 
place, when Osman followed him. 

“ General,” said the Prince, ** if 1 can be of any service to you, 
pray, let me know it, I shall be very glad to do yoiUr bidding.’^ 

“ I have some very particular word with you,” said Osman 
which must not be told in the presence of so many people. 
Kindly tell them to advance, and follow me/’ 

Without the least hesitation, the Prince directed his retinue 
to go forward, and rode with Osman. The latter called for 
and mounted his horse. After proceeding some distance, Osman 
entered a deep forest, in the heart of which stood a dilapidated 
building. Probably in former days, some rebel had taken refngo 
in the bosom of this forest. Fastening his horse to a sal tree, 
Oiuitan entered the ruin, followed by the Prince. It was a de¬ 
serted mansioQ, In the middle there was a spacious yard. On 
one side of it there was a new-made open grave, but no corpse ; 
on the other, a fu leral pyre, but noMead body. 

“ What are these for ?” enquired the Prince, entering the yard. 
“ Tiiesc have been prepared by my directions,” replied 
Osjnaa. Should I fall this day, pray, bury me in yonder grave ; 
nobody will know it;—should you die, I will have your last rites 
performed by Brabruins ; no one will know it,” 

What Jo your words mean, Sir?” enquired the Prince in 
surprise. 

I am a Pathan” replied Osman, when our heart burns,^ we 
do not judge between right and wrong. This world cannot con¬ 
tain two rivals longing for Aesha^s love ; one of us must die 
here to-day.” 

The Prince now understood all,ja»d became sod. 
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‘‘ What tlien is yom intention, Sir?’* demanded he. 

You are armed,’' replied Osman,; fight -with me. If you 
can, clear yottr tray by slaying me, or else lay down your owa 
life and DJiike way for me.” 

With these? w'ords Osman attacked the Prince with his sworl, 
without cren allowing him time to reply. The Prince was com¬ 
pelled to draw his sword hastily, and defend himself. Osman 
made repeated attempt# on the life of the Prince, but the latler 
did not attempt to strike his antagonist, he only maintained 
the defensive. Both were masters of their weapons, and the fight 
curftinned for a long time, without resnlting in the defeat of 
one or the other. But the blows of the Pathan made sorry 
work of the Prince’s body, which was drenched with blood; 
Osman on tho contrary was untouched, as the Prince had not 
aimed at him a single blow. Piirding himself gradually ciifoebled 
by loss of blood, and knowing death k) be certain in Hindi an 
unequal encounter, the Prince cried out imploringly, 

Desist, Osman, desist, I say;—I acknowledge mystdf van¬ 
quished.” 

**Ha! I did not know before,” replied Osman with a laneir, 
“ that a Kajput officer feared to dio. Fight- on—I will slay yon—I 
will never forgive ; whilst you live, Aesha will never be mine.” 

I am not for Aosha,” said the Prince. 

“ No, you are not, hut Aesha is for you,” said Osman flonvisb- 
ing his sword, “ figliit on-^no forgiving.*’ 

The Prince fluag away hde sword at a distance, and said, 

“ I will never fight. You have served me in my misfortune ; 
and I will not light with yori.” 

Transportod by rage, Osman dealt a kick at the- Prince s chest. 
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“ Thtis !” eitcliumcd he, “ thus do I %ht wiih a WjEtrripr who 
fears to %ht.” 

The Prince’s patience became exhausted. Hastily recovering 
his rejected weapon, he leaped forward, like a lion bitten by a 
jackal, and attacked the Pathan. The latter was ill fitted to boar 
the force of that tremendous onslanght; and he measnred his length 
on the ground, borne down by the staltwart body of the Prince. 
The rrince got up upon the breast of hia enemy, and wresting his 
sword from his band and holding his own over his throat, said, 

“ How now 'i Has your craving for fight been satisfied,” 

“ Not while I live,” Telnriied Osman. 

‘‘ Your life I can end this moment,^* said the Prince. 

“ Do so;—or else your mortal enemy will live/* said Osman. 

*• Let him,” replied the Friaco ; ** the Pojpnt scorns to fear 
it. I would have kilted you ; but you spared my life, and 
so do I.” 


He then bound together the ham^and feet of Osnmn, and 
one by one deprived him of ail his weapons. 

“ Now betake yourself to your homo in peace,” said he, after 
rulcasing him. '‘ Being a Taraa, yon durst kick the person of 
a P.ajput Prince, and it is only for this guilt of youi-s lliat I have 
reduced you to this plight ; otherwise the Rajputs aro never 
BO uugrateinl as to lay their hands on the persons of their bene- 
faotoni.” 


Without making any reply, Osman mounted his horse, and 
galloped in the direction of the fortress. 

The Prince let down his shoot in a well close by, and washed 
his body with the water. He then unfastened the reins of his 
steed and mounted it, when he porceivoa a letter fastened to the 
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reins by twigs att4 shrubs. On releasing U, he found that it was 
tied by a quantity of human liair. The superscription ran thus - 
'*Pray, Sir, do not open this letter for two days if you do 
so, the object intended by it will be defeated.” 

The Prince reflected a little, and decided in fawor of the writer. 
He kept the note enclosed in his amulet, and giving a lasli to his 
horse, rode for the camp. 

The day after his arrival there, the Prince received another 
letter through a messenger. It was from Aesha ; bat of this in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


--(rTSar-r—— 

AESHA'S LETTER. 

Aesha sat down to write a letter. Her conntenan-ie was serious 
and grave. She was going to write to dagat Siiigha. She took 
R i>iece of paper and began. She first wrote, Dearer than life !” 
She immediately struck out the expression, and wrote, “ Princc'I” 
In doing so, tears streamed down her cheeks, and drijxped upon the 
paper. Aesha tore it, and took up a fresh piece of paper. 
She had not written many lines, when it also shared the fate of 
its predecessor. Acsha destroyed it al^o ,* and at the third time 
finished a letter unsullied by a tear. She then began to read 
what she had written. While doing so, her sight was obstructed 
by tears. With difficulty she folded the letter, and deliveT'od it to 
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« messenger, Tlie man wont in the direction of the Rajput camp. 
Aesha then lay down alone on the coach, and wept, 

Jagat Singha opened the letter, and read as follows t'— 

** Prince, 

** That I did not see yon was tiol owing to any fear I felt 
in regard to my endnrance. Pray, do not charge Aesha with want 
of cndnt ance ; the thought will giro me pain, Osmim, yon know, 
has kindled a fire in his hosom ^ and I did not see yon, lent I should 
thereby give him pain. That you shonld feel pain at my refusal, 
I could not think. As for my own pain, my happiness and misery 
I have resigned 'hei the hands of God. If I had hail to give yon 
farewell personally, I would have borne that pain easily; that 
I could not see you, I have borne like a woman of stone. 

Why then do I write this letter ? I have a request. If you 
have heard that I love you more than a sister, pray, forget it. I 
had determined not to express it iu this life, but God has willed 
otherwise. But now forget it. 

“ I am not for your love. What I had to give, 1 have given 
to yon. I do not ask for any return, My affection is so deep* 
rooted, that T am happy even without your lore. Bat I lanat have 
done with this business. 

I saw yon unhappy. If ever you see better days, inform 
Aesha of it;—hut shonld yea not like to do so, do not. do it. If 
your heart ever feel pain, will you remember Aesha 1 

** People may blame me for writing you now, or in future, 
I am iniiocent ^ and yon should not much care what they may 
«ay. Whenever you like, write to me, 

■** You are going away; you leave this place for the present. 
These Pathans. are not quiet folks j so that the odls are for 
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joxir haying to come to this conntiy again. But yon will never 
eee me more. I have decided so, after much reflection. Mucli 
confidence should not be placed in a woman’s heart, which it' is 
naturally difficult to curb. 

“ I intend to see you once more only. If you marry in thi.s 
C(Wintry, give me notice of it. I will be personally present at your 
mjurriage. I have keptsome petty ornaments for the fair one that 
is to be your wife. If I find time, 1 will deck her person with 
them, with my own hands. 

** Another request. When yon receive intelligence of Aesha’s 
■death, pray, come here once. Accept, for ray sake, what you will 
find in a chest inscribed with your name. Throrigh the kindnoes 
of au afiectionate father, although a daughter, I have inherited m 
araoimt of wealth which in a poor country might pass for much. 
Should it not be unacceptable to the race of Ahnir, pray, take 
possession of it. 

" The deed of gift you will find in the same chest. 

“ What more shall I write ? I wish to write a great deal more ; 
but ’tis no use. May Cibd make yon happy ; but never feel un¬ 
happy at the thought of Aesha.*’ 

After reading the letter, .Tagat Singha began to weep ; and for 
a long while paced uj> and down the camp, holding Aesha’s letter 
in hife hand, Then be hastily took up a piece of paper, and dash¬ 
ing off the following lines, delivered the note to the messenger, 
Aesha I you are tho glory of the fair sex. Perhaps it is the 
Will of God to roftdmr the world miserable. I am unable to reply 
to any of your remarks ;-<-your letter has overpowered me. Know 
this much only that 1 shall ever cherish you as my dearest sister 

The messenger took the note, and returoed to Aesha. 
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CHAPTEE XX, 


.. 

THE FLICK EKING LAMP. 

Ever since Tilottaina took leave of Aesha and went away witli 
Ashmani, no body could toll where she was. No news could 
bo had of Tilottama, Bimala, Aslimani, or Abhiramswami. 
When peace was concluded, feeling commiseration on Virendra 
Bingha, for his rad end and the deplorable circumstances that had 
bciallen his family, both parties; agreed to search out Virendra's 
wife and daughter, and establish them in Garmaudaran. Accord¬ 
ingly, Osman, Kwaja Isa, Mausingha and others, searched for 
tliem diligently ; bin. beyond tlio fact of Tilottama’s coming out 
from Aesha with Ashmatii, none could learn anything. At length 
disappointed in his exertions, Mansiugha placed n trustworthy 
follower of his, in Garmaudaran, instructing him to ‘‘search 
for the wife and daughter of the deceased jaigirdar ; and shijiild 
he succeed in finding them out, to establish them in the castle, 
and go to him. He would reward the official, and give him a 
jaigir:^ 

Having dispopeJ of this matter, Mansiugha prepared to go to 
Patna. 

Whether the dying words of Katin Khan had produced any 
change in -Jagat Singua's mind, could not be known. True it is 
tliat he spared neither men nor money, to find the women out; but 
whether his eftbrts owed their origin to a mere remembranco of 
the past, to the same motives that influenced Mansiugha and 
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others, or to a roTival of his former love, coold not be IcnoTtrn, 
Whatever the cause, his endeavours proved vain, 

Mansinglra’s army began to breah up the encampinent. Next 
day they would march. The time for reading the note that had 
been attached to the. reins of Jagai Sihhga^e steed, came the day 
before the march. Eagerly opening it, the Prince read tho 
following lines; j 

“ If you righteously fear sm, if yon fear a Brahmin’e curse, 
please come here alone os soon as you read the contents. 
Thus nicch, 

A Brahmin.'^ 

Tl)e Prince was taken witli snrpn'se. Once he thonght, “ This 
may be theartifiee of an enemy. Should 1 go ?' Next he remarked 
that the letter was written in pure Dnmttagan characters ; and 
concluded it to be most likely ns coming from a Brahmin. 
In a Rajput breast, the fear of a Brahmin’s curse outweighs 
every other fear. The Prince accordingly decided on going. He 
directed his followers not to “wait for him, sbonld he not 
join them before they inarohod. No matter if they went before % 
he could meet them at Burdwan or at Rnjmahal.” Having given 
these directions, ho proceeded alone towards the ml forest. 
On reaching the gate of the mined habitation, he (ns before) 
fastened his charger to a ml tree. Ho looked around him, but 
found none, He then entered the ruin. Tliero was the smuo 
grave on one side* and tho fuueral pyre on tho other, A Brwhmin 
sat upon the wood of riio pyre. He had hung down his head, 
and was weeping. 

“ Is it yon, piv,’' asked the Prince, “ that have desired me to 


come here I” 
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The Brahmin raised his face; the Prince saw it was Abhiram- 
Bwami. 

Wonder, curiosity and joy stm^gled in the Prince's bosom fur 
mastery. He humbly saluted the Brahmin, and eagerly said, 

** What shall I say to yon, Sir, aa to how much I have tried 
to see you ? Pray, Sir, why here ?’’ 

Abhiramswami wiped his eyes, and said, 

“ For the present, 1 am living here.” 

The Prince had scarcely heard the Swami out, when he began 
to pile question upon question. 

“ Why have .you wished to see me? Why, again, do you 
weep, Sir ?” 

“ The reason why I have called you is also the reason of these 
tears, Tilottama is on her death-bed. 

Slowly—^gently—softly, sat down the warrior upon the 
ground. Then, 

Remembrance waked with all her busy brain, 

Swell’d in his bosom, and turned the past to pain.” 

The lirst sight at the temple—‘the vow in presence of Sailesh- 
wara—the true love tears at their first meeting with each other, 
ill the chamber,—the incidents of that black night—the face of 

Tilottama in her swoon—her snfferiug in the den of the Yavan_ 

his own heartless behavior in the prison—and finally her imminent 
death in this exile ; the memory of all, ail these at once dashed 
against the Prince’s mind with the fury of a storm ; the former fire 
blazed out with a tenfold fury, and spread itself into his vjtels. 

Ho sat mute for a long while j Abhiramswami went on, 

“ The day on which Biniala avenged her widowhood by slaying 
the Yavan, I fled with uiy daughter and grand-child ; and roved 
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from place to place eecTotely, for feat of the Mndalmans. Tflot- 
tarna’s il 1 n e«s dates from that day. The cause of it you well kaow.** 

The iroii entered Jagat Btngha’s soul. 

*• Ever Bince 1 have kept her in varions places, and treated her 
in various ways* Having studied the Kidana,* from ray youth 
upwards, i have treated many a disease; I know many an 
unknown medicine. But what can the doctor do for a 
patieuT, snifcring from a sorrow that has struck its roots deep 
into the heart? Seeing this place very solitary, we have been 
living in a retired part of this mansion, for a week or so. 
i'rnvident,lully linding you here, I fastened the letter to the 
reins of your horse. I had always intended to bring you once 
more to Tilottama, to soothe her last moments, if I faiU*d 
at last to cure her. It is for this that T wrote to you. Then 
I had not given up every hope of her recovery ; I understood 
that if she did not get bettor in two days, she would die ; it is 
for this reason that I advised you to read the note after tw'o 
days. Now the worst is come. No farther hope remains of her 
life. Ah ! the lamp is flickering.” 

He again wept, Jagat Singha was also weeping. 

“ You must not present yourself to Tilottama all of a sudden,” 
contiuued the Swami; “ lest her frail system should not ho able to 

hear the excess of joy. I have ere this given her to understand that 
I hod told you to come here, and that your coming was likely. ITl 
now go and inform her of your arrival ; you may see her after.” 

Baying this, the ascetic directed his steps towards the inner 
apaitinent of tlie nuned building. Returning after a few moments, 
he said to the Prince, 


* Hiudu Pathology. 
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Come.” 

The Prince prfkcoctled to the inner apartment with the ascetic. 
He saw that a room was entire. In it was an oM, iimn-worn 
couch ; on it lay the lean, yet still beauteous form of Tilrpltama, 
Still was she surrontided by the mild-gleaming lustre of her 
former beauty. There nhe lay in her lovclinoss, like the ‘ f.Vtrest 
■of stars, that crowns the smiling morn with his bright circloi,' 
about to disappear from onr blessed sight. Beside her, sat a 
widow, who was gently passing and repassing her hand over lirr 
body. She had un ornaments on her person ; she was a dirty, 
jorlorn widow. Tiie Prince could not at first recoguiKe her ; and 
how could he •? ghc that had been perpetually young, was now 
an old w'omuu. 

When the Prince came in and stood beside Tilottama’s bed, lier 
■eyes werf closed. Abhir.amswarai called her, saying, 

" Tilottama, Prince Jagat Singha is come,’’ 

She opened her eyes, and gaaed at the Prince ; her lonk 
was soft and tender; there was not a sliadow of rebuke in ii. 
As Foon as she sow the Prince, she cast her eyes d-;wn. By and 
c, tf ai s be gan to trickle down her cheeks, in a coutiunons stream. 
The Prince could not contain any longer ; all ba-shfiilnoss and re¬ 
serve vanished ; he throw himself down at the feet of Tilottama. 
and bedewed her flowery frame with Lis silent tears. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE CONSEQUENCE THE DHEAM BELIES. 

The fatherless, forlorn giil is on her sick-bed, Jagat Siv^gha 
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is at her side. Tiie day passes tmny, and the night. Again the 
day comes, and again passes away, and again comes the night. 
The glory of the Rajput race sits by the bed-sido of Tilottama, 
and is engaged in tending her; he is incessantly assisting the 
bereaved, ‘Silent widow. Whether the suffering girl look on 
his face, and whether her countenance, (resembling the tender 
lotns weighed down by ‘ the dews of Heaven refined,’) again 
sweeten with her former langh, to ascertain this, Jagat Singha 
fiits fastening his look on her face. 

Where’s the encampment ? Where’s the army ? They broke 
up their encampment and are now in Patna. A7her" are Jagat 
Singha’s own followers ? They are expecting their m.'ster’s 
return on the shores of the Darnkeshwara river. Where’s the 
master ? Ife is reviving with the * eye-offending brine/ the 
tender floweret that had been dried up to the point of death by 
the fierce, cruel rays of the mid-day sun,* 

Tlie flow’erct did revive. Love is the only magician in this 
world ; in curing love-sickness, your only physician is Lovo 
himself. Who else can cure it ? 

As a lamp gradually brightens up by a fresh supply of oil, 
as by degrees the creeper shrivelled by the summer sun, again 
puts forth bud and blossom by the fresh showers of autumn, 
Tilottama begun to recover in the company of Jagat Singha. 

She attained strength to ait np on the couch. During the 
intervals when Bimala was out of sight, sho opened her heart to 
the Prince and related many an incident. She told him many 
things ; she confessed to many faults on the score of unjust sur¬ 
mises ; she told of many unjust hopes which had arisen and died 
in hot mind; she related many a fair dream which she had 
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dreaiftt, waking or in sleep. One day bU.^ naTfated tke following 
dream, which she had dreamt, while lying insensible on het sick-bed.* 
She saw herself and Jpgat Singha sporting with flowers, on a hill 
clad in the freshness of spring. She gathered flowers and laid them 
in heaps : she made two garlands, one of which she wore herself; 
the other she placed around Jagat Singha’s neck. Happening 
to come in contact with the Prince’s sword, his wreath was torn. 

No more will I lay any g irland on your neck,” said t'iloltama; 

T will bind your feet with chaifis.” Thereupon she made chains 
of flowors. She went to land Jagat Singha’s feet with the floral 
gyves, when hedrewotf a little * Tilottamnhastened to catch him ; 
he removed f.trllior; Tilottania ran after him ; Jagat Singha 
began to descend the hill rapidly, Tn the Way ran a slender 
rill. Jagat Singha crossed »t by a leap ; Tilottaraa being 
a woman could not cross it in that way. Hoping to cross it at 
the spot where the brook was the narrowest, she ran down the 
mountain beside it. Far from growing narrower, the waters grew 
broader as she advanced ; by and bye it became almost a rivulet ; 
and then a large river; Jagat Singha could no longer be 
seen. The banks were high, and frightfully uneven ; walking 
was no longer possible. Further, parts of the bank near Tilottama 
gave way and fell into the water With thundering noises. Below 
whirled fariortsly a whirl-p'oot, fearful to look at. Tilottama tried 
to fly from the place, by re-ascending the hill; but the way was 
impracticable, Tilottaraa began to cry aldnd. All of a sudden, 
the horrible shape of Katlu Khan came out from the grate and 
barred her way. Anon the garland of flowers was turned into 
a heavy chain of iron ; the floral shackles escaped her hand, and 
all of a sudden becjune iron shackles round her feet ; suddenly her 
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bodj cam« a ataud-stUl, when Katlu Khan grasped her by the 
tterk ; and whirling her body, throw it into the torrent. 

Prince!” said Tilottama, when she had done, her eyes glis¬ 
tening with tears, '* Prince I this is uo idle dream. Perhaps the 
flowery chains whijh I strung for yon, hare really proved iron 
ehains round ray feet—the garland of flowers which I placed 
round your neck, yon hare cut off with your sword.” 

The Prince laughed ; and taking out his sword from his side, 
and laying it at Tilottama’e feet, said, 

Tilottama I here I resign my weapon to you. Pray, do 
you favor me with the garland ov.ee more, and I will with these 
hands, break the swoul m twain.” 

eing Tilottama silent, the Prince said, 

Tilottama ! I am no^ jesting.^ 

”‘ilottama hung dow \ htn head in bashfulness. 

Seated ui another rouio, Abhiramswami was that evening read¬ 
ing a manuscript book in the light of the pradipa. The Prince came 
to him, and said in all humility, 

*'Sir, I have rt request. Tilottama is now in a position to bear 
the fatigue of a jou’^nej. Why then should she undergo the 
privation of remaining in this deserted house? If to-morrow 
do not happen to be an m-auspicious day, take her to Qarmandaran, 
Sir, T beseech you. And if you have no objection, do you make 
mo the happiest of men, by giving your grand-daughter in mar¬ 
riage to a member of the house of Abnir.” 

Leaving his book, Abhiramswami started up and warmly em¬ 
braced the Prinee, utterly unooneciouB that be was, while so 
engaged, treading the sacred volume under his foot. 

When the Prince came to Abhiramswamii guessing something, 
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^intaUand Aslimanl had softly followed in his wahe; and from tha 
ontsido had learnt all. On comings ont, the Prince found that 
Bimala had suddenly changed her former manner. She was inces¬ 
santly laughing, and tearing Ashmani^s hair, and dealing her blows 
right and left. Taking no heed of the beating, Ashmani was 
learning to dance from Bimala. The Prince stole away quietly. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

-r-TSZT'ir-- 

THR CONCLUSIO^f. 

The n .virpr blooms. Abbirainswarni went to Garmandaran ; 
and T.itfi great pomp and tcJat celebrated the nuptials of his 
grand-daughter and Jagat Singba. 

Jagat Singha had invited his friends and acquaintances from 
Jahanab.ad to his wedding. The friends and relatives of Tilottaraa'a 
father also came and made merry on the auspicious occasion. 

Jagat Singha had given notice to Acaha as desired. She 
came with her youthful brother and some of the inmates. 

Although she was a Musulniani, yet such was the regard and 
affection which both Tiloltama and Jagat Singha bore to her, that 
she was welcomed into the inner apartment of the castle, with 
her maids. The reader may think that, weighed upon with a 
load of grief, Aesha could not enter into the general joy and gaity 
of the occasion. But it was not so. Blessed with a cheerful 
heart, she delighted all, like ‘ a bright consnminate flower,’ 
waving in the crystal brook and gleaming in the autumnal moon¬ 
light ; her laugh spread lustre before her path. 

The small hours had begun when the marriage ended. Aesha 
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t|^«n prepared to reiani with ber attendai^ts. Langlilng, ahe 
took leavo o| Bimala* The latter, who knew nothing of Aesha's 
bea|:t» eaid with a laughs 

*< Dear Princess, now it will be onr turn to be invited on the 
anspicions occasion of your wedding.” 

Leaving Bimala, Aesha came to Xilottama, and took her to 
a solitary chamber. 

” Sister,” said she, taking Tilottama’s hand, “ I go now. 
May yon enjoy happiness and length of days. This only is my 
heart-felt prayer.” 

“ And pray,” said Tilottoma, “after how long shall I see 
you again ?” 

“Alas I How can I” replied Aesha, “ entertain the pe of 
ever se* ing yon again ?*’ 

XliotLama became sad. Both remained silent. 

“ Whether we meet or not,” said Aesha after a pause, “but 
will you forget Aesha ?’* 

Would the Prince,” replied Tilottama, laughing, “ ever forgivo 
me if I forget Aesha ?” 

“I am not pleased with these words of yours,” said Aesha 
soriuiisly. “ You must never mention me to the Prinqo ; promise 
this.' 

Aeslia understood that the oh’cumstaucc that her future 
happiness ha4 huen utterly blighted for Jagat Singha, smote 
him severely ; and the least mention of her to him would awaken 
his grief. 

Tilottama promised to do so. Aesha went on, 

“ But don’t forget me either. Pray, do not reject the things 
which I give you.lor memory,” 
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theronpoa c.tlloJ her mai<!, uod gare her oTvler?, The 
woman brought in an ivory box, containing jewoK Aesha sent 
her away, and began with her own handii to deck 'lilottama. 

Although tlie daughter of a wealthy land'holde:^ Tilottama 
was struck with the rare wocfcmaiiaUip of the varieii'? ornann-uts, 
as also with the briliiant histre of thoir gams. With her ovvu 
load of ornaments which had been given to her by her father, 
Aosha had caused these rare jewels to be prepared for Tilottama, 
Thf! latter sjioke in admiration of the jewels. 

Sister,■’ said Aeslia, “ do not admire these. What tinsel arc 
tiiey in compurisou with the getn with whicli yon ha'^e adlorned 

yoar b'r M;.this duy !” Here she strove hard to elioclc her tears. 

Tildt*>ina knew uotUing. 

AVhen the -ui'. ruitjg was over, Aesha toolc held of both hands 
of Tilottama, and ti.\ed her ejos on Tiioi.tauia’s face, ‘-iVle 
Ihiukb”—thouahi sitaiy ](/vo will never he otherwise than 
happy witli the possession of Ibis opery i >vciy couatcniue e. 
When blea’.'-.n has ^Yi!^C(^ it so, my only pr.iyer to Him is, may 
the Ih'incc he ever happy this girl 

“ Tilottama 1” said siic,fare-well. Your husband may bo 
engaged ;—no use of losing any more Unto in taking his leave. 
May God grant you long tii'e. Wear these jewels. And my— 
your best jewel wear on year Ueart.’^ 

Her utterance became almost cliokod in saying ' your best 
jewel.’ Tilottama saw that Aesha’s eye lids were trembling with 
the weight of tcur.s. 

Tilottama medted in sympathy, and said, 

Why are you weeping ? Eh ?” 

Anon the iio(>d gates were opened. 
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Witliont Rtflying there a moment moroy Aeeha hastily left 
the chamber and got into the litter. 

When she reached home, it eras still night. She changed 
her dress, and stood at the window of her room, through which the 
cool air was blowing in. The sky more delioionsly bine than the 
dress she had just changed, was stndded with myriads of twink¬ 
ling stars ;—the trees in the dark sent a murmur as their leaves 
were swayed by the breeze. On the top of the castle, the owl was 
shvieking low and deep. Below the rampart in front, on tho 
other side, and tho wall of the castle down Aesha’s chamber, 
lay the moat filled with water, holding silently and still the imago 
of the '^ky. 

Sit tin q; at the window, Aesha reflex ed long. She took v, < a 
ring from her finger. The gem which graced it was the homo of 
poison. Once she thought, 

‘‘ I can at once quench my thirstTor g5od, by sucking this 
gem.*’ Again she thought. 

“ Aud is it for this that God has sent me into the worM ? If 
I am not equal to this trial, why was I born a woman ? And what 
would Jagat Singh a say, on hearing it ?” She thereupon put 
on the ring. On some thought or other, she again took it out. 

" It is beyond the power of a woman to resist this tempta 
tion ; I’ll cast it away.’* 

Saying this, she threw the ring into tho waters of the moat. 

The Em>. 
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